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THE WORKER AND.THE WORK SHOP 


S-THERE a farmer reader of The Progressive Farmer who hasn’t can pay for her. If you haven’t an extra one, help him buy else- 
a milk cow? We hope not. If there is, let-him get on his horse where. Lend him some money if necessary. He will make a better 
and start out to buy one. crop next year and his children will be healthier and stronger. 

Now®for your neighbor. As a progressive farmer, you owe a Then make the farm milk cow grow into a milking herd. The 
duty to your conimunity. There is no better way to build it up than South is going to be a great dairy section. Get in the game early. 
to improve the people, A family without the use of milk and butter There is no better way than to start small, codperate with your 
is not as healthy and'vigorous as it should be. The boys and girls neighbors in buying a purebred bull and in starting a milk route to 
don’t make.as good citizens as they should. If you have a neighbor handle milk or cream to the nearest creamery. The milk cow will 
that does not own a milk cow, sell him one on such terms that he help you make your community prosperous and progressive. 
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A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 3 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 





















THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINB 








ET your new car be an 
Oakland Sensible Six 
Sedan. 
for every other class of citi- 
zen, this is the thoroughly 
It is 
the most useful car, provid- 


For the farmer, as 


practical automobile. 


ing homelike comfort and 
security in any weather. It 
is the most sensible car, link- 
ing its many advantages to 
the minimum of operating 


cost. The present Oakland 
Sensible Six Sedan retains 
the proved high-power and 
light-weight principle of 
construction in an even 
stronger chassis of longer 
wheelbase. However you 
judge it, whether by perform- 
ance, reliability or econ- 
omy, it affords a value not 
to be duplicated in any 
other type of automobile. 





Orpen Car, $1395; Roapster, $1395; Four Door Sevan, $2065 ; Coupe, $2065 
F,O. B Pontiac, Micuican, ADDITIONAL FoR Wire WHEEL Equipment, $85 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 
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This Week and Next 
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Community Organizations 


HE St. Joseph Community Club, 

the Richland Community Club, as 
well as the Dade City Citrus Growers’ 
Association, are marketing agricul- 
tural products coéperatively and suc- 
cessfully in addition to purchasing sup- 
plies. The Farmers’ Dairy Associa- 
tion, of Dade City, Fla., through 
their manager, Tracy Dewey, markets 
.200 gallons of milk -and cream 
daily and receives a good profit 
on each gallon sold. This organiza- 
tion purchases its concentrates on a 
coéperative basis and its members 
work together in the production of 
home-grown feeds. 


Pasco County Farm Bureau 


THe Pasco County Farm Bureau; 
composed of over 20 community 
organizations in Pasco County, Florida, 
is doing much towards strengthening 
community life and assisting farmers 
with their problems. The member- 
ship in the organization will run 
close to 2,000 members, the majority 
of whom have the interest of the 
county at heart and are. seeking to 
build a permanent agriculture in the 
county. The officers, Chas. Dowling 
president, Blanton; E, H. Goold, vice- 
president, Ellerslie, Miss Hettie Spen- 
cer, secretary-treasurer, Dade City; 
and Frank Merrin, county agent, 
are doing all in their power to make 


the organization the best in the 
state. 

Blanton Growers’ Club 
HE Blanton Growers’ Club, of 


Blanton, Pasco County, Fla., has 
for the past year been marketing 
truck and farm products on a cooper- 
ative plan. They have shipped sev- 
eral cars of truck crops, codperating 
with. the Florida ,State Marketing 
Bureau in some instances and selling 
direct.in others, There are 25 mem- 
bers in the organization. 


Regular meetings are held twice a 
month, Another feature of the or- 
ganization is the fact that they pur- 
chase at wholesale all the farm and 
home supplies including groceries for 
the home. Seed potatoes are pur- 
chased by the carlot and fertilizer 
and crate material as well, The 
members of this community organi- 
zation have derived great benefit 
through their organization both fi- 
nancially and = socially. 


Are You One of These? 


HAT will be your loss this year 

from failure to store your cotton 
under shelter? Farm after farm has 
from three to a.dozen or more bales 
of cotton lying on the ground, out in 
the weather. Some bales are on end, 
some on edge, many flat on the 
ground. Very few have poles under 
them to keep them off the ground. 


It’s your cotton. Do as you please 
with it. But your wife and your chil- 
dren are entitled to some considera- 
tion. When you fail to take care of 
your cotton after it is made and 
ginned your entire family loses. Can 
you afford it? If you are one of the 
guilty, look .up The Progressive 
Farmer of November 6 and read the 
article on page 36. Then look at 
your cotton out in the weather and 


see what you think failure to store 
will cost you. 


The bonded warehouse offers best 
protectién. If a bonded warehouse is 
not available don’t fail to find some 
way to keep the cotton dry and stop 
loss from exposure. Let’s get it all 
under shelter. 


Country Damage 


LOCK aiter block of muddy streets 
in many Géorgia-Alabama towns 
and cities ar® paved with -bales of 
cotton. Usually these bales lie on edge, 
although the style seems to vary. In 
some places they lie flat on the ground, 
in some they stand on end. 


This cotton has passed out of the 
hands of the grower and is now in 
the hands of a buyer who is waiting 
to pass it on to the next man. But 
note this buyer’s facilities‘for handling 
such a valuable crop. No one knows 
better than the cotton buyer that cot- 
ton is: perishable. No one knows bet- 
ter than he that this street storage 
will result in severe But he 
takes a chance on passing these losses 
on to the next fellow. 


losses. 


The damage resulting from this lack 
of warehousing is called “country 
damage.” But see where much of it 
actually occurs—not on the farms, but 
in the towns and cities. It has al- 
ready left the hands of the grower. 


Who is the loser? Not the mills. 
They require that the damaged cotton 
be removed before they buy. What 
about the man in between the -mill 





man and the grower? By reason of this 
system, he must of necessity deduct 
enough from the price he should pay 
the grower to enable him to bear this 
loss if he is to remain in business. So, 
after all, the grower really pays for 
country damage that occurs in town 
or cit 

It is more to the interest of the cot- 
ton grower than to any other man that 
adequate warehousing facilities be es- 
tablished in every town where cotton 
is bought. In many cases, the farmers 
may have to organize a cooperative 
association and build their own ware- 
house. . Whatever may be necessary 
to do, do-it. Get bonded warehouses 
at every trading point sufficient to take 
care of the average crop. There has 
been enough said about it. Let’s do it. 


Use Corn for Pigs, Not for Fertilizer 


| HAVE more corn than I will need. 
It is now selling at $33.33 per ton 
and even less. Since cotton seed and 
velvet beans make good fertilizer, 
why not corn?”—A Georgia reader. 

Corn is less valuable for fertilizer 
than cotton seed or velvet beans, be- 
cause it contains less nitrogen, less 
phosphorus and less potash. A ton 
of corn contains about 30 pounds of 
nitrogen worth not more than $9 at 
present prices; 12 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid worth 75 cents,- about 7 
pounds of potash worth less than $1. 
The total value of the fertilizing ele- 
ments in one ton of corn at present 
prices is not more than $10.75. Of 
course the corn would be of some 
value as a humus builder but vege- 
table matter can be supplied at a 
much cheaper rate than $33.33 per 
ton. In most sections good barnyard 
manure may be had for about $2 per 
ton and the hauling. This would in- 
dicate therefore that corn would 
have to get down to not more than 
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$10 a ton or three bushels for a dol- 
lar before we could afford to use it 
for fertilizing” purposes. 

Why not try a few more pigs? Give 
them plenty of good pasture. Sow a 
little rye right away for early spring 
pasture. Put in some odts and rape 
in February. Sow some cowpeas, soy 
beans, sorghum, and peanuts in sea- 
son. And all the time the pigs are 
on pasture keep the self-feeder full 
of this $1 corn where they can get it 
when they want it. Sell the pigs 
when they weigh 200 to 250 pounds 
each. Follow this plan systematically 
year in and year out. I earnestly be- 
lieve you will find this by far the 
most profitable way in which to mar- 
ket your corn, 


The Watermelon Growers Profited 
Through Coéperative Selling 
THE Dade City watermelon growers 

last season formed a codperative 
Joarketing organization and with the 
assistance of Samuel George of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange and County 
Agent Frank Merrin, marketed 20 
cars of watermelons. The sum total 
of receipts amounted to approxi- 
mately $6,000. The profits received 
over prices offered for the cars on 
track by local buyers amounts in the 
neighborhood’ of $2,000. The growers 
feel that they made $2,000 by forming 
their codperative organization and 
marketing same through affiliation 
with the Florida Citrus Exchange. 


Don’t Let the Woods Burn Over 
ILLIONS of dollars’ worth of soil 
fertility have been burned oft our 
woodlands in the South in the past 
few years. Few people have seemed 
to realize that in letting the woods 
burn over they were allowing the best 
part of their land to escape in smoke 
and gas. What man is there who 
doesn’t know that the greater produc- 
tiveness of our new lands of the past 
was due in large measure to the great 
amount of decaying vegetable matter 
held in these soils? The leaves and 
twigs falling and rotting year after 
year piled up a huge store of humus 
and other decayed vegetable matter. 
When such woodlands were cleared, 
these soils were highly productive. 

In those days there was no one to 
burn the woods over year after year. 
Today it is a most cagmmon sight at 
this season of the year to see area 
after area of woods burning. This is 
so common in some sections of the 
South that never a year gets by with- 
out the burning of the crop of leaves 
and twigs that have fallen that year. 

This condition has continued for such 
a long time in some sections that newly 
cleared land is almost as void of 
humus as that which has been in cul- 
tivation for years. “The generations 
coming on may be thankful that the 
thoughtless or careless ones who pre- 
ceded them were unable to burn the 
roots of the trees out of the wood- 
land. The.roots of the trees seem to 
be about the only source of humus left 
in many of these areas. 

All of us know. better than to let 
this destruction of future wealth go 
on. Why don’t we stop it? Talk it 
over with your neighbors. ‘Teach it in 
the schools. Make it a disgrace for 
any man to allow a woods fire to 
proceed without making effort to stop 
it. Make it a crime for any man to 
set fire deliberately*to the leaves and 
twigs of the woods, even though the 
land may temporarily belong to him. 

We are spending too many millions 
of dollars for fertilizers and cover crops 
throughout the South to allow this 
colossal waste of soil-building mate- 
rials to continue. 


























































" Home Raised Feeds for Dairy Cows 


E ieee following extracts from a Iet- 
ter “lg a Florida reader are in- 


nea feeds are so high in price and 
the supply’ is so uncettain that it is 
quite impossible to use a balanced 
} ration contaifiing the usual concen- 
trates and produce milk at a profit. 

ik wae are also handicapped because 
high-producing purebred cows, and 
our grade Jerseys will not average 
unds of milk a year on 


“We want the ration that will pro- 

- duce milk at the greatest profit. We 

would like to use only our own farm 

raised feeds. Oats, gluten feed, hom- 

iny and beet pulp are quite out of 

the question as being-too high priced 
or unattainable.” 


The feeds raised on the farm and 


of producing them, are given as 

lows: 

ee eereree $ 5.00 per ton 

Pouperweed hay Siivcascese - 800 per ton 
BEY . ccccrgeceveccocces - 250 per ton 

PUNEES caies ack sscavnce secs 35.00 per ton 

IE WOUND: is ce dpads.s <oeoe 20.00 per ton 


The following additional extracts 
from this interesting: letter are worth 
noting: 

“Beggarweed hay has about 20 per 
cent waste, as the cows will not eat 
the hard stems. Kudzu hay has no 
waste. We find that our cows give 
as much milk on Kudzu pasture and 

one pound of corn to eight pounds of 

milk as they do on Bermuda pasture 
and a balanced ration of concen- 
trates fed at the rate of one pound 
to four pounds of milk.” 


When the time comes that South- 
ern dairymen generally produce the 
tiecessary feeds on their own farms 
and study their best use with a view 
to avoiding the purchase of high 
priced concentrates, as this reader is 
doing, our dairying will be on a bet- 

- ter economic basis. But this is not 
the only fact mentioned in this let- 
ter worth noting. The ticks prevent 
the keeping of high-producing cows. 
The ticks can be got rid of and that 
must be done before dairying can be 
most profitable. The cows give an 
average of only 4,000 pounds of ~milk 
a year. This means a production of 
180 pounds of butter fat or 210 
pounds of butter if the milk aver- 
ages 4.5 per cent butter fat, and 200 
pounds of butter fat or 234 pounds of 
butter a year if the milk averages 
5 per cent butter fat. This is de- 
cidedly above the average, but not 
as high as the best dairying demands. 


The testimony of our readers regard- 
ing the value of Kudzu as a pasture 
and the low cost of producing Kudzu 
hay are also of great interest, be- 
cause Kudzu makes a good growth 
practically anywhere in the South, 
although, of course, the longer 
growing season in the lower South 
is an advantage. Our reader says 
“It is said that Kudzu hay con- 
tains nearly three timeyas much pro- 
tein as beggarweed.” But we fail to 
find any basis for that statement. 
Accordmg to Henry, beggarweed 
hay contains 116 per cent of digesti- 
ble protein and Kudzu hay 11.4 per 
cent. Of course, if only 80 per cent 
of the beggarweed hay is eaten that 
would reduce the digestible protein 
to 9.28 per cent. 


In making up a ration'from the 
feeds available, we shall assume 


< ‘that the velvet beans are in the pods. 


For a cow giving cround 20 pounds 
of milk a day the following might be 














_ Digestible Natrieats 
Pro- | Car 
toes en bs 
i Ws. silage...) 23 | 450 | 
0 tbs. Kudzw hay.{ 1.14. { 3.98 2 
4 tbs. corn.......... 0 2.71 -18 
4 tbs. velvet beans} .59 2.06 15 
2. 13.25 7 














But in any feeding prom the 
likes and dislikes of the animal must 
be respected. If the cow relishes this 
ration and will eat it, she will obtain 
the feed nutrients generally believed 
to be necessary for a cow giving 
around 20 pougds of milk a day, but 
unless she relishes the feed and eats 
it all, a change may be necessary. If 
the velvet beans in the pod are 
ground and mixed with the ground 
corn, some cows may not,eat the mix- 
ture readily. If the velvet beans are 
soaked they are much more readily 
eaten by most animals. In actual 
practice it might be found advis- 
able to add another pound of corn, 
making five pounds of corn, and a 
pound of cottonseed meal, and re- 
duce the velvet beans to two pounds. 
Phis would probably make the ration 
more palatable and might improves it; 
but it would increase the cost. 

Of course cows giving much more 
milk will require more grain and to 





secure this we would suggest increas-~ 


ing the corn and velvet beans and 
adding cottonseed meal! up to two or 
three pounds a day, if the increased 
flow of milk will pay the increased 
cost of the feed. 

For cows giving less milk it is pos- 
sible that giving them all the silage 
and Kudzu hay they will consume 
and reducing the corn and velvet 
beans may obtain more economical 
production, ‘ 


Vitamines Im eat, bat Our 
Knowledge of Them Incomplete 
A GOOD feeder complains that “All 

the talk about ‘vitamines’ and 
other newly discovered elements in 
feeds, and the new method of meas- 
uring feeds by energy values, or ‘calo- 
ries,’ have got me guessing,” and he 
wants to know what the “practical 
feeder is to do.” 


More or less recent discoveries have 
shown that there are important ele- 
ments essential to growth and the best 
development included under the old 
divisions of feeds into protein, carbo- 
hydrates and fats. These important 
but little known substanges occur in 
varying kinds and quantities in differ- 
ent feeds and in different proteins or 
other nutrients. At least, one or more 
of them exist in a large number of 
feeding stuffs, but some feeds seem to 
have them in larger number and quan- 
tity than others. There is no disposi- 
tion to underestimate the importance 
of the discovery of these substances or 
to belittle their importance in feeding, 
but in the present state of our indefi- 
nite knowledge regarding these un- 
defined and little understood sub- 
stances the practical feeder-need not 
worry seriously about them.-He may 
know that milk, oranges, tomatoes, 
and perhaps numerous other materials 
contam these” “vitamines” in larger 
number and in larger quantity than 
some othef materials, but this fact, 


‘while interesting, is of no direct help 


to the practical feeder. What is of 
much more practical value to him is to 
know that a large variety of other 
feeds also contain these essential ele- 
ments of growth in considerable quan- 
tities. The leaves of legumes, like 
alfalfa, and even corn, contain them, 
or at least some of them, and the 
practical lesson is that if the feeder 
balances a ration according to the old 
standards and gives it sufficient va- 
riety, say, two roughages, one of which 
is a legume and two or three different 





“ 
‘ 


concentrates—he is pretty apt to get 
a sufficient supply of these very im- 
portant “vitamines.” / In fact, thege 
new discoveries give us one reasoa 
why a variety is so essential and show 
more clearly why a balanced ration 
gives the best results. ° 


Nothing is quite so good for young 
animals as milk, which contains these 
vitamines; but gradually as our know!l- 
edge grows we may be able to select 
other materials at less cost, which, if 
not a complete substitute for whole 
milk, will at least give good results. 
For instance, alfalfa pasture and tank- 
age are a good, if not a complete, sub- 
stitute for milk in the feeding of pigs. 
The feeder who es his rations 
by the old well-knbwn standards, 
makes these rations up largely from 
the feeds grown on the farm and with 
ample variety, and then supplies the 
mineral matters Tequired, can safely 
go along unworried until the scientists 
have learned more about our many 
complicated and unsolved feeding 
problems. ' 


Analysis of Fértilizer 
“READER asks for the analyses 
of the following fertilizer mix- 
tures: 


Ne. 1: 


3 sacks, 300 ths. of 2-8-2 mixed fertilizer. 


3 sacks; 300 tbs., of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. 
7 sacks, 700 tbs. cottonseed meal. 
soda. 


Sey ‘ane 


100 hs. nitrate of 





ema} > 
gen 
6.0 Ibs.|24. -| 6. L 
300 tbs. acid phosphate}........ 0 Ibs. 
700 tbs. cottonseed meal|43.4 tbs-|17. 5 tbs. + Ibs. 
100 ths. nitrate of soda[I5.0 ths.|........]...-.--- 























1400 fs. totals........ eee. 189.5 ths.]18.6 Ibs. 

To find per cent | : 
divide totals by M.. | 6% 64% 113% 

Nitro-| Phos. bee 

No. 2 gen } Acid 

300 ths. 2-8-2........+++ 6.0 ths.|24.0 ths.} 6.0 Ibs. 

300 tbs. acid phosphate}......-. 48.0 ths.|.....-.. 

600 Ibs. cottonseed meal/37.2 fhs.[15.0 ths./10.8 Ibs 

200 tbs. nitrate of soda}30.0 tbs. mhebksntiinwes'ekes 








173.2 tbs.|87.0 tbs.}16.8 Ibs. 





To find per cent, % \62% li2% 




















divide totals by 14..} 5.2 
Nitro-| Phos. |Potash 

No. 3 gen | Acid | 
| Be S eee ~— Morb ag, 2.0 Ibs. 
100 tbs. acid phosphate|........ 2. ee 
100 tbs. cottonseed meal| 6.2 fbs. Ns aa 1.8 tbs. 
25 ths. nitrate of soda} 3.8 Ibs-|........|....-... 
325 tbs. totals......... [12.0 Ibs.|26.5 Ibs.| 3.8 Ibs. 
To find per cent | 

divide totals by 3.25}3.7% $8.1% 451.1% 











The method of solving these prob- 
lems. is plain. We have merely set 
down the pounds of plant foods ip 
each of the materials and divided the 
totals by thé total number of hun- 
dreds to find the per cent, for “per 
cent” means per hundred. We have 
assumed that the cottonseed meal is 
the common so-called 74 per cent 
meal, or that the cottonseed meal con- 
tains 6.2 per cent of nitrogen, 2.5 per 
cent of phosphoric acid and 18 per 
cent of potash, and that the nitrate of 
soda contains 15 per cent of nitrogen. 


This reader also asks “what amount 
of 2-8-2 guano, acid phosphate, cot- 
tonseed meal and nitrate of soda will 
make a 4-12-0 fertilizer,” or a 12-4, or 
a 4-12, as it is sometimes written. Of 
course, a fertilizer containing no pot- 
ash cannot be made out of these ma- 
terials if all are used, because two of 
the materials contain potash, the 2-8-2 
mixture and the cottonseed meal. But 
by using only acid phosphate and ni- 
trate of soda, a mixture with no pot- 
ash can be made, because neither of 
these two materials contains any 
potash. A mixture of one part of ni- 
trate of soda and three parts of acid 
phosphate by weight will make a mix- 
ture approximating the 4-12 desired. 
In other words, 25 pounds of nitrate 
of soda and 75 pounds of acid phos- 
phate will give a 100-pound mixture 
having 3.75 per cent of nitrogen and 
12 per cent of phosphoric acid. If we 
assumed that the nitrate of soda con- 
tained 15.6 per cent of nitrogen, -which 
might be the case, then the mixture 
would contain 3.9 per cent of nitrogen 
and 12 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
and ifthe nitrate of soda contained 16 
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per cent of nitrogen the mixture of 
100 pounds, made up of 25 pounds of 
nitrate of soda and 75 pounds of acid 
phosphate, would analyze exactly 4 
per cent of nitrogen and 12 per cent 
of phosphoric acid. Chemically pure 
nitrate of soda contains 1647 per cent 
of nitrogen, but commercial nitrate of 
soda rarely contains over 15.5 per cent 
of nitrogen. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS — 


Runt Pigs 














M® T. A, GREER, Kaufman County, 
Texas, writing regarding the 
cause of “runts” in litters of pigs, 
says: “Careful feeding up to farrow- 
ing time and proper mating of brood 
stock will eliminate runts to a great 
extent. In my observation, the larger 
the litters the more runts. But an- 
other question, What will we do with 
the runts? We catmot afford to sell, 
or even give them away. I have de- 
cided the best plan is to kill them at a 
week old.” 

No doubt, exercise and “proper 
feeding up to farrowing time,” espe- 
cially if this proper feeding extends 
back to the mating time and before, 
will do much to lessen the number of 
runts, but attention to the selection of 
the sows from good-sized, even litters 
will also help very greatly. 

It may be true that the larger the 
litters the more runts, as applied to 
very large litters, but we doubt if this 
is true of medium large litters of eight 
or nine pigs, as compared with smaller 
litters. Sows that produce more pigs 
than they have good, well-developed 
teats are likely to make runts of some 
of the pigs farrowed. On the other 
hand, runts may sometimes be brought 
out and pass some of the pigs that 
were larger at birth. This is quite 
likely to be true if they fall heir to a 
good teat, or if they are strong enough 
to hold their own in the general 
scramble of the litter for the mother’s 
milk. A good milking sow very fre- 
quently brings out a runt pig or one 
that at birth was smaller than some 
of the others. If the runt is distinctly 
a runt at birth, and is not strong and 
active, or if the litter be large, larger 
than the number of good teats, as 
oftgn happens in very large litters, 
we think Mr. Greer is right. in his 
plan of killing at an early age, but we 
see no reason in such case of waiting 
until the pig is a week old. But, as 
stated, some pigs. that look like runts 
at birth and at a week old cease to 
be runts by weaning time; therefore, 
unless the litter be large, it - may be 
best to allow the runt to live long 
enough to enable one to tell with 
certainty as to its outcome. 

In no case should runts that never 
obtain sufficient size for age be sold, 
especially for breeding purposes. 


I. IS the duty of every farmer, to 
own a home, however Modest it 


"may be. It is better for the family to 


live in a log hut on a small farm than 
it is to live as tenants all their lives. 
It is by far better to grow practically 
all the food and feed needed on the 
farm and to practice the most rigid 
ecomony until a farm is paid for and 


“then be free home-owning American 


citizens than it is to forever flunky 
for credit merchants and banks. Let 
us play the part of:men and become 
home owners at the earliest possible 
date. 
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Stopping the Price Slum 


Don't be scared at falling prices. What you buy will drop 
more than what you sell. And then you'll be better off than 
ever before. “Stopping the Price Slump,” in the big December 
issue of The Farm Journal, answers your biggest problem. It is 
a vigorous, timely article that tells you what to do, what to 
expect, and where we are at generally. Don’t miss it! Use the 
coupon! You'll find The Farm Journal always leads on all big 
questions. Here are more good things: 


My Pian to Help the Farmers 
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Christmas for Rent 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 





An exclusive message to The Farm Journal 
from our new President—one of the biggest 
featuresin any farm paper. He tells in straight- 
from-the-shoulder fashion what he can do, 
and how he will do it with strong measures, 
quickly, forcefully applied. Read this, sure! 


Bull Clubs—the Dairyman’s Big Stick 

At last, here comes the Bull Club —the 
beginning of the end for scrub bulls! Follow 
this Farm Journal campaign for “Pure-Bred 
Sires for every farm.” It's the surest way 
we know to make more money from stock. 


Here is one of the finest stories we have read 
in a long while—a new idea, beautifully 
written. There is a lonely girl at Christmas 
time, a rented mother, tree children, and— 
well, you'll never stop until you've finished it 
in the December issue of The Farm Journal. 


Results With Potash Fertilizer 
An exhaustive series of tests proves that 
potash pays wonderfully in some combinations 
—poorly in others. In a masterful analysis, 
Dr. W. J. Spillman gives you the facts about 
potash fertilizer in the December Farm Journal. 


Over a Hundred Articles and Features Like These: 


To Market, To Market, Together Farmerettes, More Crops, Good Prices 
Over 26,000,000 Horses and Mules Botching the Homestead with Paint 
How to Remodel the Old Home Bees in the Orchard, or no Fruit 
Breeding Calendar for Live Stock Lost and Found—a New Serial 
A Talk with Cecelia—Prize Hen Recipes for Christmas Candies 
Cement in Freezing Weather What It Costs to Grow Wheat 
Sensible Home-made Xmas Gifts Live Stock Shortage Ahead 


Get This Big, Interesting December Issue of 
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The X\ You'll farm better, and be happier if you read The Farm Journal. It 
ee ‘“ pleases the women folks, amusesthechildren;thehired help would 
eb tides fle, xs rather read it than work. Over 1300 pages a year—practical, 

Chicago, or N’s % full of gumption, ideas that make you money, pictures that 
a nate catch your eye, cartoons, sayings that grow smiles. More 


than 1,050,000 happy, contented families read the 
world’s biggest farm paper. Join them today! 


Here’sthe coupon. Useitnow—anditwill 


% 
% 
Enclosed is a dollar bill, ‘\ “o, 
for which please enter my ‘ % 
subscription to The Farm XQ % 
Journal for two years. {Or send » ~ 


























There’s good, wholesome 
ike this in every issue 


Small Boy: “I prom- 
ised I'd be generous wi 
my sled, so I'll let Sis 
have ‘it going up hill, 
and [ll have it going 
down.” 


Sabo in the Family Wants 
Farm Journal First— 
Mother likes Aunt Harriet and 
the poultry helps. e children 
want the Boys and Girls corner, and 
the picture page. Sister likes the 
stories endfancywork. Fatherreads 
m cover to cover. Everybody 


ts a good laugh from the funny 
fittle pictures, Walt Mason's poem, 
and quaint Farm Journal sayings. 






ember issue. bring the best Xmas present you ever 
% “a oe ee had. The Farm Journal promises it. 
no a \. December Issue Now on Saie at 
"i ‘: ‘%% All News-stands—5c 
R. FLD. er Street. State od 
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HEN farmers organize corpor- 
ations or stock companies in- 

“stead of coéperative associations 
for marketing their crops they are 
preparing for trouble. If the stock 
pays a good dividend somebody or 
some group of men with money 
will try to pick up enough of it to 
get control. Then they will nat- 
urally want to make it pay higher 
dividends. 


To this end they will return less 
of the sales price to the farmers 
and turn more of it into the pay- 
ment of dividends. Notice in this 
article how differently it works 
out when the organization is with- 
out capital stock ‘and without 
profit to the association —all 
turned back to the farmer-mem- 
bers. 








GET ALL THE PROFITS 
By HERMAN STEEN 


right to the final sale price of their 
products less the cost of selling. 
“Some of our codperative associa- 
tions with capital stock have sought 
to avoid this problem by requiring 
every grower to be a stockholder. It 
is possible to work this out fairly well, 
but it is also necessary to require that 
nobody be a stockholder unless he is 
also a grower. It is very difficult to 
prevent a. man from retaining his 
stock after he retires from active 
farming. The non-producing stock- 
holder always favors high dividends, 
and that is why it is necessary to pro- 
vide that a. codperative association 
should be composed of producers only. 


Eliminating Outsiders 
“With capital stock there is bound 
to be some conflict between the 


interests of stockholders and the in- 
terests of growers. This internal con- 


stock form of organization, according 
to Powell, is that it allows outsiders 
to control the organization “It is 
very difficult to control the owner- 
ship of stock,” he points out, “and 
very easy to control membership in a 
non-profit organization. Where no 
profits are made, outsiders have no 
object to become members. It is pos- 
sible to start a codperative organiza- 
tion on the capital stock plan with 
all the stock held by producers, but 
this state of affairs changes rapidly 
as the producers retire or enter other 
lines of business, p 

“It must always be remembered 
that there must be complete unity 
of action, unity of thought and unity 
of purpose with a successful co- 
Operative association. In order to 
preserve that unity it is necessary to 
have only producers as members and 
to operate without capital stock or 





; OST of the successful codpera- 
. M tive marketing associations in 
California are’ now organized 
' without capital stock and are operated 
" on the non-profit plan. For several 
years past, the only conspicuous ex- 
ceptions to this rule have been the 
prune growers’ and raisin growers’ 
organizations. It is well to note, 
however, that the prune association 
has been reorganized this year on 
the non-profit, non-stock basis, and 
within the past few days a move- 
ment has started among the raisin 
growers to change their association 
in the same way. Most of the Cali- 
fornia . codperatives were first or- 
ganized under the joint stock plan, 
later changing into non-profit, non- 
stock associations. 


Legal Advantage of Non-profit Plan 


HE most obvious advantage in fa- 
vor of the association without 
capital stock and not conducted for 
‘profit is that it enjoys certain rights 
‘under the laws which are denied to 
capital stock corporations operated 
for profit. The Clayton Act recognizes 
the difference between the two forms 
of organization, and permits the non- 
profit, non-stock organizations to 
operate without regard to the anti- 
trust laws. This section of the Clay- 
ton Act is a bit hazy, a fault which 
the much discussed Capper-Volstead 
bill, now pending in Congress, seeks 
to remedy. It passed the House of 
Representatives last June, but no ac- 
tion has been taken by the Senate. 


The legal, advantage of the non- 
profit, non-stock form of organiza- 
tion, though important, is not the 
primary reason why it has crowded 
the capital stock corporation con- 
ducted for profit out of the field of 
coéperation in California. A thing 
more fundamental is involved—one of 
the very foundation stones of co- 
6peration, assert leaders in that 
movement on the Pacific coast. 


A Conflict of Interests 


“LE IS fundamentally wrong for a co- 
6perative association to have in- 
-terests that are at variance and con- 
trary to the interests of its members,” 
says Aaron Sapiro, attorney for the 
coéperative associations around San 
Francisco. “Under the capital stock 


» plan, the association must pay a con- 


siderable sum of money in dividends 
to its stockholders. There is inevit- 
ably a conflict of interest between 
the growers and the stockholders. The 
stockholders want a good return on 
their money, very often more than a 
reasonable rate of interest. The 
growers, on the other hand, have a 

















AN ASSOCIATION MEMBER’S ORCHARD 
The coéperative association makes this orchard profitable. 


flict may be fatal. The sensible thing 
to do is to avoid it altogether and 
to organize on the non-profit, non- 
stock plan. Under that plan there is 


no incentive for outsiders to want to. 


get in, and it also eliminates the con- 
flict between stockholders and pro- 
ducers because it eliminates the stock- 
holders. The experience of California 
is decidedly in favor of the non-profit 
plan.” 


G, Harold Powell, spokesman for 
the Los Angeles group of codperative 
associations, is likewise committed. to 
the non-profit, non-stock plan or form 
of organization. “Control of a suc- 
cessful codperative association must 
always be retained by the producers 
themselves,” he declares emphatical- 
ly. “By producers I mean those 
whose products are handled by the 
association, I do*’not mean men who 
have retired from active production 
or men whose farming interests lie 
along another line than that of the 
association.” 


Control cannot be retained so easily 
by producers where there is an in- 
tervening body of stockholders, no 
matter whether the stockholders and 
producers are the same people, either 
wholly or in part. Either the pro- 
ducers must be dominant or the stock- 
holders will be. The capital stock type 
of organization for profit is an in- 
strument Of commercial business and 
has no place in a properly conducted 
coéperative enterprise of producers. 


Another weakness of the capital 





profit.” 


Practically every California farmer 
with experience in the codperative 
movement will endorse these state- 
ments of Sapiro and Powell: So much 
for the advantages of the non-profit, 
non-stock form of organization. The 


question. which naturally arises is, 
“But how do these associations 
Operate without capital stock and 


without profit?” 
Operating Without Profit 


PERATING an association on the 

non-profit plan is simple. First 
of all, it must be remembered that 
none of the California associations 
buy and sell farm products in the 
same way that the farmers’ elevators 
of the Corn Belt buy grain. The 
farmers turn their products over to 
the associations for the latter to sell, 
and the farmers receive the full price 
for the product less only the cost of 
operating the associations. There is 
no profit made. The associations may 
really be compared to commission 
companies, though there ts no fixed 
commission charge as with most com- 
mission companies. They simply 
charge the farmer the cost of selling 
his products. It is worthy of note in 
passing that the entire cost of operat- 
ing, the codperative associations in 
California is somewhat less than 2 
per cent of their total volume of busi- 
ness, and in case of several associa- 
tions the cost runs close to 1 per cent. 


I explained in a previous article 
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Tow Farmers “Eat Their Cake and Have It Too” 


BY ORGANIZING THEIR ASSOCIATIONS ON THE NON-PROFIT BASIS WITHOUT CAPITAL 
STOCK, CALIFORNIA FARMERS RETAIN CONTROL OF THEIR BUSINESS AND 


how the producers are bound by iron- 
clad contracts to deliver their prod- 
ucts to the codperative associations 
for a period of years, and how the 
producers give the association title to 
the products at the time of delivery. 
Those contracts with the producers 
are the basis of the credit of the as- 
sociation,-and California banks lend 
to them readily. In fact, one or two 
of the large associations have had 
money offered them on liberal terms 
by one of the largest banks in New 
York. The usual maximum amount 
of the loan on crop contracts is about _ 
two-thirds of the expected sale price 
of the product involved, though it 
runs as high as 90 per cent. These 
loans are for short time only, say, 
from 30 days to six months at the 
outside. This period of time is gen- 
erally sufficient to permit the asso- 
ciation to move the major part of the 
crop. 


Banks Help Codperators 


At FIRST there was a disposition 
on the part of California bankers 
to limit.this form of credit to very 
short periods of time, but as the bank- 
ers absorbed the principles of co- 
Operation they learned that orderly, 
efficient marketing means that crops 
are moved in a fairly uniform volume 
throughout the year, and that such a 
thing is possible only if proper credit 
is available. They have learned that 
this sort of marketing benefits the 
whole community, bankers as well as 
farmers, merchants as well as grow- 
ers. One of the remarkable things 
about codperation in California is 
that bankers absorbed this idea quite 
readily, but it is well to remember 
that this process of absorption was 
possibly hastened by the fact that 
two or three years ago the farmers 
were earnestly talking of organizing 
several large codperative banks. Be- 
fore that time, credit was not 5&0 
readily available. 

Short-time loans on crop contracts 
and their accompanying warehouse 
receipts have practically solved the 
question of working capital for the 
cooperative associations in Califor- 
nia. The only other need for capital 
is for permanent employment, such 
as the purchase of the necessary 
warehouses and equipment, This is 
quite an item when you remember 
that the prune growers Own over 
$4,000,000 worth of packing houses, 
machinery, etc., as well as a three- 
story building which houses their 
general office. 


Forming a Subsidiary Company 


HE usual rule where cooperative 
associations require a large 
amount of permanent capital is to 
form a, subsidiary capital stock ‘com- 
pany which owns the warehouses and 
equipment. The prune growers, for 
example, formed the Growers’ Pack- 
ing and Warehousing Association, 
Inc. It owns the warehouses, pack- 
ing sheds, equipment and all the 
physical property necessary in hand- 
ling prunes and apricots. It does 
all the mechanical work for the mar- 
keting company. It is paid the usual 
charge for this work so that 7 per 
cent dividends can be paid, 


The profits are usually far more 
than enough to pay these dividends, 
however, so that rest of the profits 
(after paying dividends) are devoted 
to retiring the capital stock. Some . 
of the associations found to their 
astonishment that they were able to 
retire capital stock in four or five 


(Concluded on page. 25, column 1) 
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OME GLIMPSES OF FARM 


LITTLE VISITS ON OUR NEIGHBORS’ FARMS 














the interior of his dairy barn. Picture sent by G. 


Some of the best milk markets in the United States are in the 
of Gough, Georgia, is one farmer who has taken gfventape of this fact. This is 


| MILKING TIME ($3 prize picture) 
. McWhorter, Milledgeville, Ga. 


South. Mr. Hill 

















THE FORD ' 


iss Esther Davis. 


Beauty and an example of good farming are combined in this picture sent us by 




















“CHICK, CHICK, CHICKEE” 





We believe J. J. Lynch is fooling his chickens, as he has his hands i in his pock- 


ets. He finds poultry a profitable side line. 





SEND US PICTURES OF 
YOUR FARM 


E DON’T know a better 

way for you to give pleas- 
ure and good ideas to your 
neighbors—and all The Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers are 
your neighbors—than to send 
in a good picture for our com- 
munity page. 

There is something about 
your farm that we are in- 
terested in; take a picture of 
it. It may. be that you are 
doing something a little bet- 
ter than your neighbors. 
They should have your plan. 

If you are growing better 
livestock, or crops; if you 
have an improved barn or 
dwelling, take pictures of 
them. For the best picture 
on this page each month we 
will give a prize of $3; for the 
other pictures used we will 
pay $1 each. 























“RUN HIM OUT” 


Little incidents such as these keep the 
boy’s life on the farm varied and full of 
interest. We don’t know this boy's name, 
but we like his face—and haircut. 





PLANO 














he is “some pumpkins” to 


CITRUS FRUIT 


now has $2,500 worth of fruit per acre, 


This doesn’t mean that we are calling Dr. W. A. Wilson a lemon, we rather think 


have an orchar@ like this. He estimates that it 














A PRETTY HOME A CONTINUAL PLEASURE 
The home of Mrs. W. C. Martin, Monticello, Ga., is beautifully situated, with the 


road swinging in toward the house among the trees. 
Mrs. Martin is going to plant a lot of nice shrubs this fall, 
Farmer has been advising, and add the finishing touches of beauty to her home. 


We just feel sure that 


The Progressive 




















“THANKSGIVING FARM” 


John Wilkerson accommodates the folks in cities by growing their Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas dinners for them. 





A TRACTOR DOES THE WORK 





A tractor on the farm of D. A, Winn, Scottsboro. Ala., turning under rag weeds 


that will average four and one-half feet high. Organic matter builds up the soil. 
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“The Surest Short Cut 
to Farm Profits 
Ever Invented” 


—at least that is what one Utilitor user says about 
this great labor-saving machine. 
His statement is only one of many similar state- 
ments in a booklet of Utilitor testimonials that 
we have prepared, and which we will gladly send 
you if you want to know howto make more money 
next year—with far less effort. 
The ‘Utilitor successfully substitutes machine 
power for man power and for horse power. 
It does vastly more-work the year ’round than 
you could possibly get out of the best horse you 
ever owned—and at far less cost. 
Which is only halt the story _ 
—IT ALSO TAKES THE PLACE OF A 
GASOLINE ENGINE, doing all your belt 
work, pumping water for your stock, ‘cutting feed 
for them, running the.churn or cream separator, 
sawing your winter wood and charging your farm 
lighting set. Weather doesn’t affect it. It does 
this with perfect ease, even in severest winter. 
No man, who ever used a Utilitor, could be in- 
duced to go back to old style horse and hand 


power.- 
Those conservative buyers who at first may have 


‘been wary of the Utilitor now know that ample 
_ time has elapsed to locate and eliminate the small 


but annoying errors that cannot be avoided in any 
new mechanical device. ' 

Over forty thousand people like you have asked 
us to explain the uses of the Utilitor—yet we still 
have time to answer any questions You may have 
to ask. 

Don’t forget to write for that booklet we men- 
tioned a moment ago. 


} A Farm-paper Farmer 
($5 Prize Letter) 
OM the very beginning my farm- 
ing has been what you would call 
“book farming”—that is, I trusted en- 
tirely to reliable farm papers and Gov- 
ernment bulletins, for my information. 
At nights and between jobs, I would 
put in my spare time studying, then I 
would proceed to farm accordingly. 
At first, it was difficult to get the 
hired help to carry out my instruc- 
tiofis. Their own farming had all been 
based upon the methods that were 
used .by their fatiHters. They rather 


Pscorned farming by a book. For a 


while it took continual supervision to 
make the hands do the very deep sub- 
soiling in the fall, or' the thorough 
pulverizing of the seedbed for spring 
planting. In memory now, I can see 
Old Jim, one of the old-time darkies, 
as he would march reluctantly behind 
the plow, giving the crop the steady, 
shallow cultivation during the long 
weeks of drouth. He used to shake 
his head and mumble about, “Dis here 
seems mighty foolish, Missy. Your 
grandpa, he never done nothin’ like 
dis.” 

But after the first year or so, after 
legumes and crop rotations and the 
like had built up my land, I had very 
little trouble getting my orders carried 
out. Folks did not look so scornfully 
upon a system that helped me make 
more than a bale of cotton per acre, 
with plenty of fruit, garden “sass,” 
chickens, and hogs besides. 

MRS. J. D. ALISON. 
Minter, Ala. : 


A Farmer Whose Life Was Guided 
by What He Read 


“($3 Prize Letter) 

Y FATHER lived in those days 
when it was considered that it 
took brawn alone to make money on 
a farm. He started with poor equip- 
ment on a run-down farm for which 
he paid $200. He worked hard and 
long, clearing old fields, cutting brush 
and filling. gullies. He took all the 
farm papers and journals he could af- 
ford and sat up late at night reading 
by a brush fire when he could not 
afford oil for a lamp. -He watched 
for the best, most up-to-date methods 
and put them into practice. By read- 











The Utilitor Deferred Payment Plan 


helps both the and the buyer. Write for full details. 
Fo wath my corals 







































ing, he learned the value of terracing, 
deep breaking, and shallow cultivation, 
also the value of cover crops, improved 
seed and diversification of crops. He 
was the. first man in the county to 
dispose of all his scruk males and build 
up his stock by introducing purebred 
sires. If a new crop was introduced 
or a labor-saving machine advertised, 
he was the first to hear of it and the 
first to give it a trial. He never lost 
an opportunity to do anything in his 
power to improve roads, schools and 
churches. For many years he ‘nduced 
the neighbors to codpetate in buying 
goods and selling produce. 

He had been brought up to believe 
in “hollow horn,” “hollow tail”. and 
planting crops by the moon, but read- 
ing and common sense taught him the 
folly of such. Reading has taught 
him to arrange his improvements to 


J appear to the~-best advantage. Ten 


years after he bought his farm, men 
who had ridiculed him for his pur- 
chase and had najped his place, “The 
Poor Farm,” were coming to beg 
literature, ask advice, and borrow 
money. At his death there was not a 
gully on the 100 acres. Fields that 
had been old red banks were deep 
with fertility and had long been pro- 
ducing bountiful crops. 
Twenty-three years after this farm 
was purchased for $200 it was sold at 

auction for $5,000. ee 
MRS. MARY JACKSON. 
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The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


How Reading Helps 


Well Paid for His Instructive 

R whatever success 1 have made 

as a farmer I must largely give 
farm papers and agricultural books 
and bulletins credit. My father was 
a farmer of the “old school.” I learned 
under him, but farm life did not suit 
me, which fact caused me to go away 
for a few years. I finally decided to 
try farming again. 


My father was taking one of our 
Southern farm papers, but we rarely 
ever read it. One rainy day I was 
looking over a copy of it and became 
interested. I ‘read all there was in it 


and began to hunt for alf the old’ 


copies. After reading some agricul- 
tural bulletins from our experiment 
station, I became more interested. 1 
wrote tothe state experiment station 
and to Washington and got all the 
bulletins I wanted, and then subscribed 
to five more good farm papers. In 
having this material available, I de- 
voted all of my spare time to learning 
the best methods of the successful 
farmers. 


We were growers of Burley tobacco 
and handled it as we used to do, but a 
few years ago I decided we were not 
improving our methods of cultivation. 
I wanted more information on that 
subject, ‘so I wrote to the Kentucky 
Experiment Station, which is in the 
heart of the Burley tobacco district, 
for the desired information. I studied 
these bulletins until I learned the meth- 
ods of tobacco culture by heart. Since 
putting these methods into practice, I 
have grown Burley tobacco very suc- 
cessfully. I was the first man to get 
25 cents per pound for tobacco in this 
section. Much reading taught me that 
the most important part of the‘ to- 
bacco crop is grading and marketing 
it. I have been paid fnany times over 
for reading, and I hope never’to have 
to quit it. A. A. HOWELL. 


Reading Helps in Marketing Crops 


and Buying Supplies 
| HAVE adopted many new methods 
of farming, bought improved ma- 


chinery dnd saved a gfeat deal by 
marketing produce and buying sup- 
plies at the right time—all on account 
of doing a little reading. 


I believe the most— profitable 
transaction that I can make is an in- 
vestment of a few dollars in several 
of the best farm papers. The adver- 
tisements in these papers should by 
no means be overlooked, as helpful 
and needed equipment for the farm 
may often be found through them. 


I ‘get the Weekly News Letter, the 
Crop Reporter and the Year Book, a// 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
I also get the monthly list of publica- 
tions and send for such farmers’ bul- 
letins as apply to my branch of farm- 
ing. They are free and contain an 
unlimited amount of expert informa- 
tion. 


I am on the mailing list for the 
local weather forecasts, and find them 
of great assistance in planning farm 
work, such as saving hay, kifling 
hogs, planting crops, etc. 


I carefully watch the market quota- 
tions in the daily newspapers, and 
these, taken together with the crop 
reports, enable me to save considerably 
when marketing produce and purchas- 
ing supplies. : 

Finally, I have accumulated a small 
library of books on dairying, stock 
feeding, and general farming; and | 
find myself constantly referring te 
them. E. H. 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


IS advisable to plant only varieties 
Secure sufficient 
seed to plant the garden and to re- 
plant if necessary. Order seed early 
in order that the planting may be done 
Secure the seed 
catalogs at once, place your order, and 
get ready to have an all-the-year gar- 


T 
I of proved merit. 


at the proper time. 


den during 1921. 


The following shows the kind of 
vegetable, the variety to plant and the 
amount of seed or plants necessary for 


100 feet: 


Asparagus—Palmetto—70 plants. 


Beans, Bush (Snaps)—Stringless, Green Pod, 


Refugee—1 quart seed. 

Beans, Pole (Snaps)—Kentucky 
Lazy Wife—! pint seed. 

Beans, Bush (Lima)—Fordhook Bush, Hen- 
derson’s Bush—1 quart seed. 

Beans, Pole (Lima 
1 quart seed. 


Wonder, 


Beet—Crosby’s Egyptian, Bassano—2 ouncese} 
d 


seed. 
Beet (Chard)—Swiss Chard—i ounce seed. 
Cabbage—Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch—S0-75 plants or % ounce seed. 
Carrots—Chantenay, Half 
ounce seed. 
Cantaloupe—Netted Gem, Rocky Ford, Per- 
fection—1 ounce (25 hills.) 
Corn (Sugar)—Stowell’s Evergreen, Country 
Gentleman—%4 os seed. i 


Long Stump—1! 


oT pine, Klondyke—%4 ounce 
( ills. ’ 
Eggplant—N. Y. Purple, Black Beauty—4 


ounce seed. 
Lettuce—Big Boston, Boston Market, Han- 
son—75 to 100 plants. 
Okra—White Velvet, Perkins—1 ounce seed. 
Onion (Sets)—Silver Skin—2 quarts seed. 
Onion (seed)—White Globe, Prizetaker—1 
ounce seed. 
Parsley—Moss Curled—%4 ounce seed. 
Peas—Alaska (Early,) Nott’s Excelsior, Tel- 
uart seed. 


ephone (Late)—1i 
mg Red Cayenne—1l 


Pepper—Ruby King, 
packet, ’ 

Potaie, Irish—Irish Cobbler, Triumph—l 
peck. ‘ 

Pumpkin—Mammoth, Crookneck—% ounce 


seed. 
Radish—French Breakfast, Scarlet Globe—1l 
ounce seed, 
Rhubarb—Victoria—1 ounce seed or 20 plants. 
Sa!sify—Mammoth Sandwich Island—1 ounce 
Spinach—New Zealand, Norfolk Savoy—1l 
ounce seed. 
Squash—Yellow Crookneck, White Bush—l 


ounce seed, 
Tomato—Sparks Stone (Late)—1 


packet. 
Turnip—Early Purple Top, Seven Top (Salad) 
Improved Purple Top—l packet. 


Spraying to Control San Jose Scale. 
—This is a sucking insect, very small 
and* inconspicuous and much like the 
color of the bark. Unless held in 
check by proper spraying this pest 
will often kill the fruit trees, of which 
none are immune. It is advisable to 
examine the apple and peach trees 
just as soon as the leaves fall for evi- 
dence of this insect. Badly infested 
trees will appear as if sprinkled with 
ashes, and if scraped with a knife, a 
yellowish streak is produced. 

If the orchard is badly infested, two 
sprayings’ will be necessary to rout 
thisenemy. The first application should 
be given promptly, commercial lime- 
sulphur being the standard remedy. 
It is a liquid, amber-colored, and will 
readily mix with water. It is caustic in 
nature, and should be diluted, depend- 
ing upon strength, using one gallon 
of lime-sulphur to eight or nine gal- 
lons of water. 

Apply this spray thoroughly, covering 
every branch and twig on all sides, for 
only in this way is it possible to clean 
this pest out of the orchard. A nozzle 
throwing a fine misty spray will do 
the work in a satisfactory manner. 

C. J. HAYDEN. 


“MISTAKES I HAVE MADE” 
Failed to Spray Orchard 


[8 THE spring of 1913 I set out a 
home orchard of both apple and 
peach trees of varieties to ripen from 
early spring to late fall and expected 
to get great pleasure from the fruit 
in a few years, but I neglected get- 
ting a spray outfit and in two years 
they were almost ruined by San Jose 
scale. I consulted the county agent 
and he advised a lime-sulphur wash 
which I used, with the result that I 
have partially svedeemed the apple 
trees, but they will never be what 
they would have been had I used the 
spray at first, and I have only regrets 
for the peach trees as they are all 
dead. FARMER. 


Tennessee. 


Earliana, 


mall White or Sieva— 
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Would You Judge a Team by the Harness? 





It might be the finest, strotigest harness in the world, but what 
good would that do if the team didn’t get into the collars and pull? 


Just’so with the tractor. The motor is the harness and it must 

efficiently apply the power to the work, but the power is p 

from fuel by ignition. 

It is the magneto which shoots the hot, flaming spark into the vap- 

orized fuel, changing it from a simple mixture of gas and air to @ 

powerful force which is controlled and applied to farm work by the 
engine. Unless the spark burns all this fuel quickly, complete- 

age at just the right time the tractor will pull like a poor team of 

horses, no matter how well the other parts do their work. 


That is why you should thoroughly study the magneto on afty. 
tractor you own or intend to buy. 


Many tractors have been on the market for years. What magneto 
do they use? You have neighbors who have used tractors-for some 
time. What is their experience with the magnetos? You know 
that a farmer must take care of his own machinery. What mag- 
neto is the simplest and easiest to understand? 


The deeper you search for magneto knowledge the surer you are 
to find why K-W Magnetos have been used on the majority of 
tractors and have given the most reliable service. 


Since the magneto is the thing which must make the power, why 
not insist upon a K-W Magneto on your tractor? 


2007 Chester Ave. (NEMIETS 
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Six Months to Pay! 





A. J. KIRSTIN CO.,5027Lod St.. Escanaba, Mich. 


When writing to an advertiser, “| am writi 
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Are You Using Your 
Spare Time 


To advantage? If not, write us today for a complete line of supplies 
and full particularseof our money-making offer to Jocal agents. 


There is a big opportunity for a local Progressive Farmer agent at every 
postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Thou@ands of subscrip- 
tions are expiring at this season of the year and hundreds of them are 
right in your community and can be renewed by you, if you will just go 
after them, as these subscribers had much rather give their subscription 
to a local agent than to have to write a letter and send it in themselves. 
You do not need experience, as getting subscriptions for The Progressive 
Farmer is an easy matter. Agents with no experience whatever have 
earned as high as $250 the very first month with us, You can increase 
your income several hundred dollars every year with The Progressive 
Farmer agency, without interfering with your regular work. ‘ 


Write today for our money-making offer. 
It pays real money for your spare time. 


Please send me a complete line of supplies, as well_as fa neners 
of your money-making offer, as I am going to represent you a 
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1, 
sold now at prices listed herewith. 






packages. 


Lot 972—7,500 pairs Munson U. S. Army 
oes; sizes 6 to 1i—per 
















- Let Pe +5 pairs Chrome Reton Water- 
4 roof W Work Shoes; per pair $4.00 
Lot 9915.70 pairs mahogany English 
Walking Shoes—per pair. .$7.00 

Lot <a pairs mahogany leather 
ggins—per PONT An vevwesecs 85 

Lot 1080-8088 pairs Team Wagon line, 
at —_ wide, 16 feet long—per 


esas, Seek Gas 2. 


Lot 1052—3,000 sets Téam _ Breeching, 
brass trimmed, with 14- inch 
hip. straps and . heavy folded 


ae set for two horses 
(eee Serre reretrrerr rrr corer $9.95 

Lot 1054-2, 100 Team Bridles, 1%-inch 
cheek, brass trimmed, each $3.00 


~ Let 1055—1,700 Team Bridles, extra heavy, 
14-inch, with “Jenny Lynn” 


Preferred to ELK 


; ‘AUCTION SALE OF LEATHER GOODS) 


Sealed bids will be received for large quantities of the following goods after March 
1921, where a dozen or more of one artile is--wanted and less 
We will ship the day the order arrives, when 


cash “gy the order or C. O. D, to suit 
in original Prices below are what they brought at our last auc- 


U.S. AUCTION CO., (Leather Goods Dept.) Fayetteville, Tenn. 


NATIONAL BANK, oo Bin tong 


quantities will be 


the customer. These are new 


blinds $4.75 
Lot 1075—21,000 sides oak-tanned Harness 
Leather, 18 to 24-pound sides— 
Gr > OME -..  covcchess cendnmees 
Lot 1127—7,000 Automobile Robes, 
5 pounds, all wool, size 
price each pdeadees bges oCesees 
Lot 1275—3,500 men’s Dress 
solid leather—each 
Let —<—_ Texas full rigg steel 
Saddles—each | ......seeeeeee 
Lot 2155—U. S. McClellan full rigg Sede 
dies, in both lack and tan 
leather. State which you pre- 
fer. Each $19.85 
Lot 3340—642 sets Buggy Harness, heavy 
1% traces, single strap traces, 
some in V-shaped breast col- 
lar and some hames with buckle 
traces. State which oe 
Per set 


TENN. 
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Here is an example of 
the “knock out” we are 
handing to high prices. 
here else can you dup- 
dress like this 


































HOWARD LUX COMPANY 













~ANo. 2 BROWNIE KODAK FREE 
‘ : ‘Frere ae AS @) fre. sear subscribers for The 
= a ard, 


send you a No. 2 
RESSIVE FARMER 





















Farquhar Hullers pay dividends on crops 
of only two acres. The seed is fully re- 
moved from the pods, then cleaned and de- 
livered unbroken. Fast efficient work with 
a substantial saving in labor. 

Two size Hullers suitable for all re- 
quirements. Illustrated catalogue giving 
details free on request. Address 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 819, York, Pa. 
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ares from 0 to You 
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at proportionately Low Prices. Above price 
geese -P. is Ce caine o compete on skids ready 


ick shi a 
te ore e Tagine Catalog FREE. 


WITTE ENGINE W< Works 
Fo} pee my sxe ITY, MO. 


CANE BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


60 per cent Sugar, 

10 per cent Organic Carbohydrates, 
4 per cent Protein. 

100 per cent Digestible. 








A great stock food. On roughage 
makes the stock eat it all. Weighs 


approximately 11.7 pounds per gallon. 


50-Gallon Barrel, $10 
f.o.b. Mobile. 
Carlots in barrels, special contract. 


Mobile Importing & Trading Co., 
53 St. Michael St., Mobile, Ala. 
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— 
— PLANT IN NOVEMBER — 
Tested Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 


Send for New Catalog. 
FRASER NURSERY COMPANY, 


Elk Bldg., Huntsville, Ala. 


COTTON SEED COTTOM SEED 
FITZPATRICK’S EARLY Ss Saal ED 
CLEVELAND BIG BO. 


Bred, grown and handled under direct super- 
vision of the Georgia State Board of Entomology. 
Inspected by the Georgia Breeders’ Association 
poe! their purity. All seed private ginned, field 
and recleaned. 28 bales of cotton made 
to the plow on a 22-horse farm in 1919 and crop 
ag as good this season. Write for prices to 
. Fitzpatrick’s Seed Farm, Warrenton, Ga. 























LEARN THE AUTO BUSINESS! 


We teach you in 8 to 12 weeks. 
Write for advance Catalog to 


Sherman Auto & Tractor School, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Oklahoma Cotton Farmers 
Signing Contracts 


Organizing 30,000 Strong to ened Their Own 
Cotton 


out to organise its farmers for 

scientific cotton marketing is Okla- 
homa. Its plan is to get 30,000 cotton 
farmers to agree to market at. least 
200,000 bales each year through one cen- 
tral selling agency, and the work is naw 
going forward with a whoop. The fol- 
lowing special message to Progressive 
Farmer readers comes to us from Carl 
Williams just as we go to press. Carl 
Williams is the wide-awake editor of the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman and a 
leader in the great Oklahoma cotton 
marketing movement. 

Here is what Carl Williams says 
aboxt the progress Oklahoma is making. 
We know every. farmer in the South 
will read it with interest right now: 

“IT am glad to see your recent edi- 
torials in reference to the organiza- 
tion of permanent cotton-marketing 
associations, and also to note the gen- 
eral stand you are taking with réfer- 
ence to the California plan. Over here 
we call it “The Oklahoma Plan,” so 


T first of the cotton states to set 


association alone will immediately be- 
come one of the six largest handlers 
of cotton in the United States and will 
therefore be able to pretty well take 
care of itself. Before any action could 
possibility be taken tending to the sta- 
bilization of prices, however, a consid- 
erable number of states must be or- 
ganized. When that happens, it will 
be very ¢asy indeed to form an over- 
head sales agency which will handle 
all of the cottoh of all the members 
in all of the states and thereby put 
the cotton farmers in the South for 
the first time on the road toward a 
condition where they may in the future 
have something to say dbout cost of 
production plus a profit on the crops 
that they grow. 

“I am tremendously glad to sée The 
Progressive Farmer interested in this 
matter, and I hope you will keep up 
the fight for organization in your ter- 
ritory on a basis of the Oklahoma 
plan so that within the next four or 
five years we will be able to form a 





we print. 


“Experiences With Spraying. 


a single sheet. 


SUBJECTS FOR 


be written on 


Our County.” 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular 
"—Mail letters by December 1 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”’—We offer $1 


When pre ferred 
“What the , Telephone and Better Roads Have Done for Home, Church, and School in 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 


for the 


space rates for every other letter 


Must 
withheld. 


for each short letter we print. 
name and address will be 


FARM WOMEN 


Mail photographs any time. 








far as cotton nrarketing is concerned, 
because we had to take the finda- 
mental principles of the California idea 
and adapt them to cotton 

“IT am sure you will be very glad to 
know that the organization work of 
the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is going forward in fine shape. 
We have been moving slowly in order 
that we might be entirely certain of 
our ground and have deliberately de- 
layed our membership campaign in 
order that all political matters might 
be out of the way. 

“Now that the election 
have turned loose. A _ considerable 
amount of membership work on a 
quiet scale has been going on in sev- 
eral counties for the last month or six 
weeks, and in the meanwhile we have 
been sitting on the lid and_ holding 
other counties back, which were ac- 
tually ready to organize. At the pres- 
ent time, actual organization work is 
going on in 12 counties of Oklahoma, 
and we are still holding back 10 other 
counties that are ready on account of 
our~inability to get to them. ~ More 
than 50 membership meetings have 
been held thus far. 

“Our records show that on an average 
six farmers out of every ten who have 
had a chance to join the association have 
joined. This means not only that they 
have paid their $10 membership fee, but 
also that they have signed a legal iron- 
clad binding contract to market all of 


is over, we 


their cotton through their own asso- 
ciation for a period of seven years. 
“The organization committee in 


Oklahoma, as a result of this showing, 
is completely convinced that the cotton 
association plan will be put over in 
Oklahoma within the time limit. We 
find that farmers everywhere in all 
territories are ready for this kind of 
a thing. 

“Naturally, the success of any move- 
ment of this character will depend 


somewhat on the total amount of cot- 
ton which is handled. The Oklahoma 








; Dept. A, Sherman, Texas. 





national selling agency and be able to 
ontrol a large percentage of the crop 
which is produced in the United States. 
The further I go into this thing, the 
more I am convinced that it is feasi- 
ble for not only Oklahoma but 
every cotton state, and that the farm- 
ers themselves are ready for a move- 
ment of this kind.” 


for 


Reading Creates Respect for 
arming 


CoNce I reached the age when | 

learned the meaning of agricul- 
ture, I have been reading all the 
books, bulletins and magazines on this 
subject that I thought would help me 
to get a larger. meaning of the word. 
During a few years of studying, I have 
learned that the word “agriculture” 
has a large meaning—that is, there are 
many different phases of it. 

At the age of 11 I joined the corn 
club and through the suggestion of 
my county agent I read some bul- 
letins on “How to Grow an Acre of 
Corn.” Later I joined other clubs and 
found out that by reading the differ- 
ent bulletins on their work I could 
grow my crop with more intelligence. 
During the seven years that I was in 
the club work, I read not only bul- 
letins that related to club work but 
bulletins on other phases of agricul- 
ture, such as orcharding, the effect * 
of legumes on soils, stock judging, 
gardening, different fertilizers on dif- 
ferent soils, drainage and the growing 
of purebred stock. Some of these 
things my father and I put into prac- 
tice on our farms. I believe that I am 
safe in saying that studying agricul- 
tural bulletins while young helped to 
create in me a love for agricultural 
work, 

Now, I am in the state agricultural 
school studying agriculture- more in 
detail, and I intend to make it my life 
work. 


EARL BEST. 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 
Evils of High-heeled Shoes 


RALTS is largely the sum of our 
good habits. We often argue that 
a certain insignificant habit of ours 
has little effect on our general 
health, and provided that we are wise 
in everything else, we can be per- 
mitted this minor pleasant indul- 
gence. But those little lapses some- 
times measure the difference between 
health and misery, and such a humble 
thing as shoes may make the differ- 
ence between health and subnormal- 
ity. 

High-heeled and _ pointed 
make impossible a good posture and 
a free motion in naa and so af- 


THIS THIS v 


shoes 


Ss 


WHICH KIND 
DO YOU he 
€ 
, AL 


fect the general circulation of the 
blood as well as the. position and 
consequent functioning of organs lo- 





cated even so far remote from the 
feet as in the abdomen. 
Public opinion, thef, must be 


brought to a point where intelligence 
in dress is as much. appreciated as 
in the conduct of business affairs or 


in the running of a home. Every girl 
who substitutes the right kind of 
clothes for the wrong kind is help- 


ing to mold public opinion. 

Not until we have 
themselves worthy of consideration 
even without fancy shoes; not until 
we have girls with aims so high that 
they are glad to pay any price for 
health to forward these aims; not 
until we have girls with real intelli- 
gence and character, will foot-shaped 


girls who feel 


shoes be popular.—Florence Mere- 
dith, M. D., -in The Association 
Monthly. 


This Week in the Poultry Yard 

E FIND it safe generally to ad- 

vise inquirérs as to “which is the 
best breed” to study all breeds, and let 
their preference guide them, for our 
observation shows that where there is 
a preference the poultry breeder is 
likely to make extra effort to obtain 
the desired good results. 

* * * 

Egg-laying contests are curious 
things, and we find it is only by aver- 
aging the different reports that we get 
at fairly accurate average results. For 
instance, returns from one Northern 
contest show the following: 

Six pens of White Wyandottes 
ranged for 11 months’ yield from 817 
to 1,056 eggs per pen. Four. pens 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, from 
590 to 1,072; four pens White Orping- 
tons, 731 to 935 eggs; three of Barred 
Rocks, 843 to 867 eggs; 26 White Leg- 
horns, 647 to 1,123 eggs; two pens 
Brown Leghorns, 652 and 702 eggs; 


two pens Anconas, 545 and 624; one 
pen of Rhode Island Whites, 1,144 
eggs. % 


* x 7 

Now, Brown Leghorns and Anconas 
are claimed by many to be nearly, if 
not fully, as good as White Leghorns. 
The Barred Rocks in the above test 
were not nearly up to their average 
showing. The Rhode Island Whites 
showed-only one pen, but that was a 
grand one. ° 

* * * 

In selecting that best breed don’t 
overlook the meat side, every chicken, 
sooner or later, (barring deaths from 
disease or accident) goes to market. 
It makes some difference whether it is 
a three to three-and-a-half-pound in- 
ferior bird or a five to nine-pound fat- 
ling. Weight counts when served for 
the table, and quality mostly goes with 
the larger breeds. F. J. R. 
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i TEXACO Maori NG 


Laid Quickly— 


lasts long 















can 








doe 
Wherever you see the 


red Star and green T 
sign, drive in under it 
for a supply of Texaco 
Motor Oil for your car 


TH 


n be bent over edges without breaking, being 


S pliable yet tough. It is easy to fit in tight places, 
=~ too, 


because it is easy to cut. And any handy man 
do the work, Following the simple directions, 


he can roof a goodsized building, neat and water- 
tight, in a day. Texaco Roorinc is quicker and 
easier to apply than wood shingles, tin, tar or 
steel roofing. It is made of Texaco Birumen,the 
finest water-proofing material known, and center- 
reinforced with long-fibered felt. Texaco Roor- 
ING won’t rot. The hottest summer’s sun won’t 
melt it. Sudden lowering of temperature won’t 
crack it. It can be walked on without injury. It 


sn’t split where nailed. Uniform in color, 


weight, strength, thickness and quality. Galvan- 
ized nails and cement in center of each roll—no 
extras to buy. Sold by a dealer near you—no freight 


to pay. 


E TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and Its Products 
General Offices: Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 
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REGUS PAT. OFF. 





Always Jookfor this 
mark: the red Star 
and the green T 



























Guided by 35 years” fruit- 
growing experience, we have 
selected 12 standard apples. 
We recommend these for home and market 
planting. They are: Summer—Yellow Transparent, Wil- 
liams and Oldenburg; Fall—Grimes, N. W. Greening» 
Jonathan and Wealthy; Winter— Delicious, ° McIntosh, 
York Imperial, Winesap and Stayman Winesap. 


Write for Free 1921 Planting Guide. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


“Largest Growers of Fruit Treesinthe World” 


x8 Berlin Maryland 





KELLY y DUPLEX GRINDING 


made witha Ml ep! grind. 
ers or burrs. Have a gri 








mills of equal size, 


Do Twice I Much 


ton eced, corr in 
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kind of " 
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Write for new catalogue, 





DUPLEX sth 6 S076. 00., Box 333, Springfield, Ohie 





inding sur- > 
face of just double that of most 







Now. you"can get the latest WITTE 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw. for ome © up logs any size. 
Moves like a wheelbarrow—goes any- 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on _ level, 
Cuts much faster than former rigs. Oper- 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4.-Cycle Engine 


Cocta only 25 to50 cents a day to oper- 
ate. Double the powerneecded for saw- 
or trees. poeseany b: 
an be u: belt work. 





At low cost additional 
et the new WI 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Are those old faithful rubber in keeping them tough and 
tires on your buggy worn out, durable. 

down to the rim, noisy? Users by the thousands use 
Why not go to your black- them, and carriage manufac- 
smith and get new ones? Ask _ turers equip more of their ve- 
ue for Goodyears. Make your _hicles with Goodyear Carriage 
buggy ride comfortably and _Tiresthan with anyother kind. 
quiet. Ask your blacksmith for 
They were the first product Goodyears;they are tough and 
that evermade,and long wearing. comfortable to 
always we willtake great pride __ ride on. 











Blasting digs the ditch that 
hand labor finds too costly 


Thousands of acres now yielding good 
crops would still be swamps but for the 
ditches that were made possible only by 
i blasting. 

\ The Atlas way is the modern, quick, 
cheap and easy way of making ditches. 
Read what H. B. Weaver, of Burlington, 
Be Je says about blasting a 2600-foot 

a duds blowe on Gay sie with Adius Powder bao tom 

very satisfactory. It was run about 2600 feet in meadow 

bottom which before redemption was a ewamp of cedara, 

maples, etc, To have ren this same ditch by hand would 


have entailed such enormous expense as to make it prac- 
/tically probibitive."’ 


Jel ae “Better Blasting of Ditches,** in 

book, **Beiter Farming with Atlas Farm 

y Powder," tells and shows how io blast ditches. 
: It also rells how to remove stumps, plant trees, 
subsoil land, etc. The book is free. Write for it. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division PF10 Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dealers everywhere Magazines near you 














PS PROGRESSIVE FARMER ——— GUARANTEED “™# 


All of our. readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” or words to that effect. when writing our advertisers, are fully 
protected by our guarantee. Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantage 
to always keep this point in mind and say “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer, which guarantces all of its advertising.” 
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nated in Hampshire and adjoin- 

ing counties in the middle part 
of southern England. They were 
mainly developed by crossing South- 
down rams on the ungainly,. lank, 
horned Wiltshire ewes of the early 
part of the last century. Berkshire 
ewes were also used, but to a lesser 
extent. . 

The Roman nose, large size, hardi- 
hood, and finer wool of the Hamp- 
shire come direct from the Wiltshire 
ewes, and the smoother form, good 
quality of flesh, and color, from the 
Southdown rams. 


Prior to the Civil war, Hampshires 


H itetet in stem Down sheep origi- 


Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


XLV.—Hampshire Downs: Description and 
Characteristics 





ing perhaps from sevew io nine 
pounds of unwashed wool. 

Breepinc.— The breeding qualities 
of the Hampshire, while not of the 
highest, are distinctly good. The 
ewes ave good milkers and grow their 
lambs off rapidly. 

Crossinc.—The Hampshire is 
prized highly for crossing when large, 
rapidly growing lambs are desired. 
They add size when crossed with 
most breeds, and when liberal feed- 
ing is practiced are desirable for 
grading up, but are not so good for 
crossing when pasture and feeding 
conditions.are not favorable. 

Maturity.— While the early matur- 

















are said to have existed in small num- 
bers in the South, but the number is 
small even to the present day. They 
are found chiefly, in this country, in 
the Eastern and North Central states. 
The first importation was made about 
1855, but not antil 1880 did importa- 
tions become numerous. 


The American Hampshire Sheep 
Association, C. A. Tyler, Secretary, 
Detroit, Mich., maintains a necord 
for the registration of pedigrees. 


Cuaracteristics.— The legs and 
head are a very dark brown or almost 
black, including the lips and nostrils. 
The ears are rather large and pointed 
and in many specimens the neck is 
also rather long for the mutton type. 


The breed has been criticised as 
sometimes lacking in breadth and ful- 
ness back of the shoulders, but on the 
whole the breed has the plump, mas- 
sive body of the mutton or meat type. 


S1ze.— Hampshire Downs are large, 
being only slightly less in size than 
the Oxfords, if not equal to them. 
Rams, when mature, average around 
250 pounds, but, of course, individuals 
often go much over that weight. 
Ewes should weigh from 175 to 200 
pounds. 


Woor.—As a wool producer the 
Hampshire is inferior to some of the 
other medium wool breeds. While the 
fiber is finer than'in the Oxford fleece 
the weight is considerably less, rang- 
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CHAMPION HAMPSHIRE DOWN RAM 


ing qualities are.medium to good, ithe 
lambs grow to a heavy weight at an 
early age, some claiming that Hamp- 
shire lambs reach the heaviest weight 
at the earliest age of all the breeds. 

Grazinc AND Freepinc.—H am p- 
shires are good grazers on good pas- 
tures, but are not so well adapted to 
rough, sparse pastures where feed is 
less plentiful. But as feeders they 
are of the first quality, making rapid 
gains and reaching heavy weights. 
Lambs have gained a.pound a day 
from birth until marketed. 

Carcass.—The quality of the meat 
is good, the flesh being juicy and ten- 
der, with a fairly good distribution of 
the lean and fat, but the proportion 
of bone is rather large and the dress- 
ing weight is slightly less than in the 
Southdown, for insiance. 

Compared with Scuthdowns, Shaw 
says that Hampshires are larger, 
more prolific, better milkers, and have 
a heavier fleece, but that Southdowns 
have a wider adaptation to varying 
pasture and feed conditions and dress 
better on the block. 


The large size of Hampshire 
Downs is regarded as unfitting them 
for Southern conditions, where pas- 
tures are often thin and feeding not 
always the most liberal. But when 
good care and liberal feeding are 
given, the Hampshire has no superior, 
especially for the production of large 
lambs at an early age. 








Livestock Commission Ri: te Cases 
Before Courts for Determination 


hes Department of Agriculture to- 
day explained the status of the 
litigation growing out of orders issued, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under 


the Lever Food Control Act in August, 


1920, requiring livestock commission 
men at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha 
=“ East St. Louis to discontinue cer- 
tain commissions for the sale of live- 
stock, which commissions the secretary 
found to be unjust, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory and unfair. 


Certain of the livestock exchanges 














of which the commission men are 
members protested the orders and 
sought to have them withdrawn or re- 
voked. This the Department declined 
to do. All the commission men con- 
tinued to exact the commissions or- 
dered by the Secretary to be discon- 
tinued and some of- them instituted 
suits in the federal courts to restrain 
the United States attorneys from pros- 
ecuting them for failure to so discon- 
tinue. 


Temporary restraining orders were 
granted by the courts, and dates set 
for the Government to be heard. De- 
cisions are looked for soon. 
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Saturday, November 27, 1920] 


Farmers’ Business and Mar- 
kets Outlook 


EASON’S Lowest Prices in Cotton 
Markets.—Cotton markets were 
carried down to the lowest levels 

of the season within the past week un- 
der the pressure of weak foreign ex- 
change, slack markets for cotton goods, 
signs of business depression, and small 
consumption of cotton by mills. A 
rally followed, based partly on a more 
optimistic foreign outlook, especially 
the prospect of sales to~central Eu- 
rope. 


The dry goods trade continues un- 
satisfactory. Nearly all orders are 
small, and no transactions of large 
volume have occurred. Reductions in 
prices from the high levels obtainable 
earlier in the year average fully 50 
per cent, while spot cotton prices have 
declined even more than that from 
the high point in July, when the crop 
outlook was rather dark. An event of 
importance within the ‘last fortnight 
was fe auctior of the large number 
of carpets in New York which brought 
together over 600 buyers. All offerings 
were readily taken at discounts of 
about-one-third from the original price. 
Some merchants have offered to send 
goods “on memorandum”—that is, 
waiting until the retailers’ merchan- 
dising season has arrived before the 
price is established, and thus protect- 
ing the buyer against a decline in the 
market. 


The reduction in consumption of 
cotton was reflected in the figures for 
October, which show a total of 399,837 
bales, said.to be the smallest October 
consumption for six years. The total 
consumption by American mills from 
August 1 to October 31, one-fourth 
of the crop year, is only 857,484 bales 
against 1,271,096 bales to the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. Export 
buying has been gaining gradually on 
the amount sent abroad last year. 
During August and September, the 
comparison was decidedly unfavorabla 
but at the present time the total for 
the season is only about 100,000 bales 
behind that of last year. 7" 


The possibility that German funds 
might be made available for the pur- 
chase of raw materials in this coun- 
try, and the belief that prices have 
gone low enough, induced a slight re- 
action from the low point of the sea- 
son reached at the close.of the week 
ending November 13. Southern hedge 
selling also was less nidticeable. Cot- 
ton can undoubtedly be sold to- the 
central European countries, but the 
credit arrangements present something 
of a problem to organizations which 
undertake to make such sales. The 
best suggestion seems to be to take 
the securities of the countries to which 
the sales are made, and then sell these 
securities on the market, or hold them 
until they are paid. 

Prices for spot cotton of middling 
grade on. November 16 were as fol- 
lows: New Orleans, 18.25c; Memphis, 
19°550c; Galveston, 1850c; Houston, 
17.50c; Savannah, 19.25¢; Augusta, 
18.50c; New York, 19.25c. ig 


Cattle Run Is Heavy—The usual 
clean up the cattle before-winter sets 
is now the dominant factor. Western 
markets feel this pressure most, but 
slaughtering points in the South and 
elsewhere are affected in sympathy. 
The big spurt in receipts, Chicago hav- 
ing its biggest day’s run in two years 
on November 15, was accompanied by 
a weak dressed beef trade. An abun- 
dance of grass cattle and numerous 
warmed-up steers which betray ner- 
vousness on the part of feeders over 
the outlook makevip the bulk of the 
Supply. Though finished steers are 
unusually scarce, prices upon prime 
grades were reduced about $1 from 
the high peint of the season. 


Hog Movement Is Moderate.—The 
movement of hogs has not yet. at- 


tained the season’s maximuni. It now 
pays to feed corn, and producers are 
choosing that plan of putting this corn 
crop on the market. Values continue 
to fluctuate with variations in the mar- 
ket supply, but.the price indicator 
still points downward. Last week the 
price average was at nearly the low- 
est of the season, but lighter receipts 
later forced a reaction. 


Prices of cured hog’ meats for Jan- 
uary are now down approximately to 
a 10-cent Hog basis, but fresh pork 
demand continues strong enough to 
prevent hogs reaching that level. The 
course of the hog market depends to 
no small extent upon whether wage 
reductions and unemployment go far 
enough to reduce consumption of pork. 


Wheat Statistics Again to the Fore. 
—Rumors of a release of German funds 
held in this country by the alien prop- 
erty custodian turned the wheat mar- 
ket upward after it had reached the 
lowest levels of the season. The 

/amount of the funds available which 
may be spent for food products and 
textile raw materials are estimated at 


$175,000,000 ‘to $250,000,000. 


Germany was reported to be in the 
market for 50,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
while Great Britain is estimated to 
need another 50,000,000 bushels, and 
France, 24,000,000 bushels, before, the 
Southern hemisphere crops can be ob- 
tained. 

Corn and Oats Under Heavy Load.— 
The large supply of corn and oats 
constitutes a heavy weight upon the 
market. Weather thus far has not 
compelled heavy consumption. The 
oats visible supply at terminals has 
been steadily increasing until last 
week, and the present amount was 
never exceeded duriwg this month ex- 
cept in 1916, while the corn visible is 
the biggest for November in 19 years, 
although the new crop movement is 
not yet well under way. 


Peanut Markets Are Weak.—Pea- 
nut markets have eased again losing 
about half of the advance noted last 
week. The Virginia market on the 
new crop has barely got under way 
but the Texas market opened at 7%4c 
to jobbers on No. 1 Spanish shelled, 
and Georgia quotes the same price. 
The undertone is uneasy, holders be- 
ing anxious to unload. Fancy hand- 
picked unshelled are quoted at 7c and 
jumbos at 13c. 


The prices quoted give the grower 
about $85 per ton for Spanish which 
is about two-thirds the cost of pro- 
duction and getting on the market. 
Since harvesting costs are so large, 
more than the usual percentage of 
the crop which is large will probably 
be fed. 


Fertilizer Markets Remain Weak. 
—There is no quotable change in the 
fertilizer market compared with a 
week ago, but the market is dull with 
very light demand from all sections 
of the country. Potash markets have 
been weakened also by the decline in 
the demand from the soap trade. 


Irregular Trend in Tobacco.—Both 
Louisville and Virginia markets re- 
port increased -offerings of tobacco, 
but while the farmer reports all 
grades as selling lower, South Bos- 
ton quotes a slightly higher market. 


Conditions for ripening and mar- 
keting the’ crop are mostly favorable. 
South Boston reports the sale of 
1,624,546 pounds which brought an 
average of $26.19. At Louisville 14 
hogsheads of new 1920 Burley so.« at 
an average of $9.08 compared with an 
average of about $26 last vear. 


Revised quotations as issued by the 
Louisville Tobacco Board of Trade 
on November 12.were as follows: 
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Butter Stocks Exceed Last Year's. 
—After holding at practically un- 
changed prices for a week, fresh but- 
ter declined slightly. Storage stocks 
on the four markets have moved fair- 
ly well but the buying was largely of 
privately owned stocks rather than 
on the open market. Prices show a 
wide range and buyers have been 
very critical. The chief trouble with 
the storage market is a lack of confi- 
dence. Prices for 92 score as quoted 
by the Bureau of Markets on No- 
vember 16 were at Chicago 62c; at 
New York, 65c; at Boston, 6lc; and 
at Philadelphia, 65%4c. 


Egg Prices Hold Up.—Egg prices 
continue to favor the producer, the 
farni price for a dozen probably ex- 
ceeding the value of a bushel of corn 
in most cases. Although declines in 
other foods are making the price es- 
pecially high, there is a prospect of 
still higher prices because of the 
scarcity of the best grades. Texas 
has a bigturkey crop but many other 
sections are below the average. 

Chicago—Eggs: fresh firsts, 69@70c; mis- 
cellaneous, 59@66c. Poultry: spring chick- 
ens, %c; hens general run, 18@25c; roosters, 
21c; ducks, old and young, 25@28c; geese, old 
and young, 25c; turkeys, 38c. 

Kansas City—Eggs: firsts, 73c; seconds, 
55c. Poultry: ducks, 20@25c; broilers, 30c; 
springs, 25c; geese, l6c; hens 4 ths., 23c; 
small hens, 18c; roosters, l6c; turkeys, 29@ 


0c. 

Washington, D. C.—Eggs: new laid, 75c; 
Southern fresh, 68@70c. Poultry: spring 
chickens, 36@38c; ducks, 25@30c; hens, 4#@ 
36c; roosters old, 25c; turkeys, 40@42c. 

New Orleans—Eggs: Louisiana candled, 56 
@57c; Western, 58@59c, Poultry, per pound, 
hens, 33@34c; young chickens, 34@37c; tur- 
keys, 4@40c; ducks, 33@35c; geese, 20@22c. 


Memphis—Eggs: fresh firsts, 55@65c. Live 
poultry: hens, 26@32c; spring chickens, 30@ 
40c; roosters, 17@22c; ducks, 38@33c; tur- 
keys, 40@45c. : . 

Potatoes—The potato markets 
continue nearly steady to firm with 
price changes slight in most con- 
suming markets. Shipments hold up 
to about 1,000 cars daily... Some 
Canadian potatoes are reported on 
the way, and buyers are very cau- 
tious. Nutherous box cars of pota- 
toes were frozen in the cold wave. 
Eastern round whites are mostly 
$2.10@$2.65 in consuming markets 
with Northern round at $2.05@$2.15 
Chicago. 


Steady.— Virginia 
Yellow sweet potatoes ranged 25 
cents lower per barrel in East- 
ern cities at $3 to $4. Chicago held 
at $4.25 to $4.50. Tennessee Nancy 
Halls ranged $1.75 to $2 per bushel 
hamper in Chicago and St. Louis. 
Shipments were 756 cars compared 
with 680 the week before and with 
639 during the corresponding week a 
year ago, according to the Bureau of 
Markets. 


Sweet Potatoes 


National Farm Organization Meets 
HE National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations issued a call for all 

agricultural coOperative organizations 
throughout the United States to meet 
at the Statler Hotel in St. Louis, 
Missouri, off December 16, 17, 18. The 
purpose is to gear up existing farmers’ 
selling and buying machinery, and set 
in motion a national movement to meet 
the acute dnd distressing needs of 
agriculture. 


“The purpose of the convention is 
for action,” wires Charles S. Barrett, 
president of the National Farmers’ 
Union. 


I was in the home of a progressive farmer 
recently who does nét subscribe for The 
Progressive .Farmer. As it the 
best of its kind I have ever seen, I would be 
glad ‘if you will send him a few sample 
copies.—Mildred D. Law, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Carrollton, Ala. 












Pressure deeply penetrates the 
pores of the timber. Longest lasting posts 
made. Proof against ther, soil gnoi: 
soil acids and wood boring insects. 
AVERAGE kLiFE 
NEARLY 40 YEARS 


















pine posts 3 to 4, 4'/2 
to 5/2 and 6 to 7 inch 
tops in 6 and 7 foot 
to order. Sawn Creo- 
pine posts size 3x4 
and 4x6 in 6 and 7 
foot lengths for board 
fences. 


Low 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


Sold in car lots of 
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‘> save big money on the 
“ longest lasting posts 

made. Write today 
for valuable booklet and 
prices on assorted car delivered to 
your station. 


"Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
702 Leo Street Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturers of 
Creo-pine products 


< 








Immediate Shipment 
Galvanized Roofing 


Noted for More than 
THIRTY YEARS SERVICE 
Write at once for Roofing Cata- 
log and prices. Also can make 
immediate*shipment of prepared 

roofing of all kinds. 
Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Shingle—$9.50 per square _ 
Red or Green Slate Surfaced 
Roofing—$3.60 per square 
Morewear Roofing, 1-Ply—$2.15 
per square 
Morewear Roofing, 2-Ply—$2.55 
per square 
Morewear Roofing, 3-Ply—$2.95 
per square 
Write for our new catalog on 
Never-Slip Wire Fencing, Lawn 
Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Metal 
Garages, House Paints and 
Churns. . 


EAST BIRMINGHAM 
IRON ROOFING CO. 
Dept. 70, Birmingham, Ala. 














STAR PEA HULLER COMPANY 
Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENIL. 
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can tell by «man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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‘The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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“WE ESPECIALLY urge every landowner to 
send The Progressive Farmer TO ALL HIS 
_TENAN TS next year. A year’s subscription, in 
- fact, is not only the best possible Christmas gift 
for any tenant or farmer friend, but will be wel- 
comed by anyone who owns a farm and takes an 
_ interest in it. 
Make up your minds now to use Progressive 
’ Farmer subscriptions as CHRISTMAS PRES- 
ENTS for all such friends. Then just before 
. Christmas. we will send each one a beautiful card 
announcing the subscription as a gift from you. 








E cost of repairs and rebuilding is almost pro- 
i hibitive nowadays and there is every reason 
why our buildings should be protected from the 
"weather by paint. A house, barn, tenant house 
Por outbuilding kept painted with good paint will 
~ Jast several times as long as unpainted buildings. 
- The buildings not only last much longer, but look 
© much better. Let us use more paint on our farms. 


O FARMER can afford not to insure his houses, 
barns, cotton, etc., against fire. There is no 
*. question about its being much more economical to 
> insure in a mutual fire insurance company, and ev- 
ery county should have such an organization. At 
_ the same time, where there is no mutual organiza- 
‘tion in the county, the farmers should by all 
re "Means insure in a regular company until a mutual 
» company is worked up. 


= 


E farmers are showing more interest in the 

problems of marketing than ever before. Our 
“experiences during the war taught us the lesson 
» that we can get results when we pull together and 
» the farmers are rapidly organizing in order to get 
a fairer deal on the markets. The farmer has a 
ight to say what he ought to receive for his crops 
and livestock, just the same as the manufacturer. 
© Of course, the fair-minded farmers will be satisfied 
: ) with a just and fair return: ° 


O MAN can afford to get along without the 
, reading habit and no man can afford to sur- 

“hae himself with tenants who do not read. The 
© man who has not cultivated the reading habit is 
unfit to manage a farm or to work as a tenant on 
an up-to-date farm. There is no such thing as 
the greatest success without getting the ideas of 
> others. Every landowner and every tenant should 
 , eeeeneribe for at least one good farm paper. 


E word “strike” is not correct and should not 
5 be applied to a movement of farmers to hold 
| their products for higher prices. Such a move- 
ment is the logical method of business men. If 
| the product can’t be sold for profitable prices it 
' should be taken off the market. Every time the 
> word “strike” is used in this connection it injures 
© the farmers’ cause and prejudices the public. In 
' reality the consuming public will be benefited by 
» codperation among farmers. Radical talk is not 
Our present need. The only thing that will put 
the farmer where he belongs is business control 
‘ver his products and the handling of them by 
the most direct route through a business organi- 


JANUARY 1 we will issue our annual Refer- 
e erence Special and hope to make it the best 
we have ever printed; to this end we want the co- 
' Operation of all our readers. Look over your 
' former Reference Specials and tell us anything we 
~ have omitted that ought to be included next time, 
and any addition or changes that ought to be 
~ made, any new subjects that ought to be treated. 
) Send us also, if you can, any tables, rules, dia- 
ms or other reference matter that you think 
would help farmers to include in this issue. To 
the subscriber who gives us the most help in this 
— way we will give $5, and for the five next most 
Seat letters, $1 each. Mail letters not later 
. ‘than December 10. 














Let’s Seize the Oppartunity Before It 
Passes 


HE Ancients pictured Opportunity as a run- 

ning god with a long forelock, but bald be- 

hind. You might seize him as he came toward 
you; but once past, you could never lay hold on 
him. 

This is precisely the situation that confronts 
Southern cotton growers today. Farmers in nearly 
every Southern state are now ready to do just 
what Oklahoma is doing, as reported on page 10. 
But if cotton prices climb upward again, it may 
take ten times as much work to get a great pro- 
portion of growers enrolled in such another scien- 
tific selling organization. 

The opportunity is now with us. What are the 
leaders in each state going to do about it—the 
Cotton Association officials, extension service, 
agricultural department, and agricultural organi- 
zation leaders? Such an opportunity for putting 
Southern agriculture on a genuine business: basis 
may not come again for a decade. Let us act 
quickly. 


What Crops Should Be Increased as the 
Cotton Acreage Is Decreased 


ITH the price of cotton much below the 

present cost of production, the growing of 

other crops and livestock is certain to re- 
ceive much more attention. In the Southeastern 
states the boll weevil is giving an additional rea- 
son for attention to other crops than cotton. 


In practically all cotton growing sections there 
is likely to be much casting about for other crops 
and other lines of farming to occupy a part of 
the acreage recently planted to cotton. The gen- 
eral inclination and attitude of mind will be to 
seek a substitute for cotton instead of a supple- 
ment to that. crop. No greater mistake could be 
made than an attempt to make a radical change 
Such radical changes 
disaster. 


in our farming in one year. 
or. revolutions nearly always 
Surely we should have learned by this time that 
we cannot jump from one crop into another, or 
from one system or line of farming to another, 
from one season to the next, to meet fluctuations 
in prices. The man who attempts this sort of 
thing is nearly always one or two years behind the 
game and finds that instead of meeting the best 
prices with ihe largest production he hits the low- 
est prices when he has most to market. 


spell 


The cotton acreage must be reduced. Even if 
disastrously low prices for cotton had not come 
this year, they were sure to come before long if 
the tendency to put every possible acre into cot- 
ton had been continued. We have been putting 
too large a proportion of our cultivated lands into 
cotton on too many farms. Decreasing soil fer- 
tility and a lack of feed and food crops were 
bound to cause decreased returns from cotton, 
even if the price had not fallen below present 
cost of production. 

A reduction in the cotton aoreage would, there- 
fore, be advisable, even if prices were now satis- 
factory. But with the double reason for reducing 
the cotton acreage for 1921, thousands will be ask- 
ing the question, What crops should be grown on 
these released cotton lands? 


First, let us answer that if these lands are de- 
voted to crops, or to lines of farming with which 
the farmer is not entirely familiar it should be 
done only on a small scale for the first year or 
two. In other words, if a radical change in crops 
is to be made, or if‘a large acreage formerly 
planted to cotton is to be put into other crops, 
which should probably be done on some farms, 
these crops should only be those with which we 
are entirely familiar. : 

Corn is a crop with which we are more or less 
familiar and the acreage now planted is large. 
Shall we plant the released cotton lands to corn? 
There can be no reason for not planting enough 
land to corn to supply all the possible feed and 
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food needs of the farm for corn. It is perhaps 
safe to plant even more than this, if there is likely 
to be a fairly good local demand or an extra lot 
of hogs to feed, under conditions which give a 
fair chance for profit. But poor lands should not 
be planted to corn, for there is no disguising the 
fact that corn is not a good money crop in the 
South. Our lands are too poor and the Negro 
tenant, even if closely supervised, cannot make a 
living for himself and the landlord growing corn, 
so long as Our average yields are twenty bushels to 
the acre or less. But we can safely put enough of the 
cotton lands into corn to supply the needs of the 
farm, which we have not done in the past on the 
farms where the proportion of the land planted to 
cotton has been largest. 


In every section there is some hay crop which 
does reasonably well, but there are few sections 
in the South where hay is produced in sufficient 
quantities to supply local demands, and still less 
where hay is produced as a money-crop. 


Certainly hay can be safely produced to supply 
the needs of the farm and such other local de- 
mands as generally exist; but the man who has 
not produced hay asa sales crop should go slowly 
into the business, until he has canvassed carefully 
the cost of the machinery equipment, his trans- 
portation facilities, his markets and his own fit- 
ness for this special line of farming. 


Again, many of our acres planted to cotton need 
to be made richer. A crop of legumes plowed un- 
der will do this. Therefore, if there is an old cot- 
ton field, which has not been profitably productive 
and we can get along without the small crop from 
it, let it be put into some legume and the crop 
plowed under, or grazed off by livestock, if good 
livestock are available. 


In short, let us reduce our cotton acreage, but 
let us use judgment and caution in launching into 
other lines of farming and other crops with which 


we are not familiar. 


Don’t Mistake Corporations for Co-op- 
erative Sweet Potato Associations 


HE need for organizing sweet potato associa- 
tions and building storage houses is urgent, 
but not so urgefit that wrong methods should 
be adopted. We have recently had reports that 
promoters or stock salesmen are organizing cor- 
porations for building and operating sweet potato 
storage houses. The stock is sold to the farmers 
on the argument that the company will furnish a 
market for their potato crops, 

This is the same old plan that has been worked 
wherever codéperation among farmers has started 
up. These same promoters have sold stock in 
creameries and canning factories the country 
over, and the farmers have paid twice to three 
times as much for their buildings and machinery 
as they actually cost, and have had to work out 
their own salvation, so far as operation goes, after 
the promoters had taken their big fees and gone. 

It does not take a $50,000 corporation to start 
curing sweet potatoes and selling them codpera- 
tively; yet the farmers in some Southern com- 
munities are being sold stock in $50,000 sweet po- 
tato curing and marketing companies. Of this 
amount the promoters will get too large a slice. 
Even if the full $50,000 were to be put into a stor- 
age plant and operating fund it is still not the 
right plan. At best it is only a speculation. If 
the company happens to succeed, the man who 
owns the most stock gets the most money. If he 
is a sweet potato grower he is merely taking 
money out of one pocket and putting it into an- 
other. If he is not a sweet potato grower he is 
taking money out of the grower’s pocket where 
it belongs and putting it into his own on a suc- 
cessful speculative proposition. When the company 
is not well managed and fails, and the chances are 
good for this, the farmer is out both money and 
market. 

One of the best sweet potato marketing associa- 
tions in the South, and the one that has largely 
put the Nancy Hall potato on the map, has neither 
capital stock nor community storage house. Ev- 
ery farmer has his own curing house just as he 
has his barn or his crib. At the call of the sales 
manager he brings in a definite number of ham- 
pers of potatoes, includes them in a shipment, and 
gets the full value for his products less a minor 
shipping expense. 
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A LETTER TO MRS. FARMER 


Papers, Magazines, Books, and Pictures for the Farm 


By CLARENCE POE 


Home 








EAR Mrs. Farmer :— 
At this time of year our thoughts naturally 


turn to reading. The long winter nights are 
already here, and many cold, rainy days are just 
ahead of us. This spare time should not be 
wasted by any member of the family. This is also 
the usual-time of year for selecting the papers and 
magazines one will read during the coming twelve- 
month. 


For all these reasons, I am going to utilize this 
Thanksgiving week to send you a little letter 
chiefly about reading for the farm home. 


First of all, | wish to express the hope that you 
and your family will be liberal in your expendi- 
tures for mind-food during ‘the coming year. 
“Mind-food,” I say, because just as bread and 
meat are food for the body, so books and periodi- 
cals are food for the mind. This is unquestionably 
true. Nevertheless, thousands of farmers -who 
would die rather than starve their children physi- 
cally are yet starving and stunting the minds of 
the whole family intellectually. 


Who will. say that the mind is not just as im- 
portant as the body, the brain as the muscle? And 
if this be true, does it not follow that mind-food 
is as important as body-food, and brain-food as 
important as muscle-food? 


The old idea that a farmer is doing his duty just 
because he is “taking a paper”, just any sort of 
paper, is wholly out of date. The farm family 
needs not one paper, but several papers and maga- 
zines, and these of the best quality. 


“What papers and magazines should the South- 
ern farmer take?” - Well, in answer to this ques- 
tion I must compliment the good taste shown by 
our Progressive Farmer readers. Of the dis- 
tinguished American magazines and weeklies, a 
recent questionnaire showed that the first favorite 
among Progressive Farmer readers was the Lit- 
erary Digest (New York City, weekly, $4 a year); 
while the Youth’s Companion (Boston, Mass., 
weekly, $2.50 a year) ranked second; and third 
place went to one of the standard American wom- 
en’s magazines—you may choose Good House- 
keeping ($3), Woman’s Home Companion ($2), or 
Ladies’ Home Journal, ($2). Then among the 
standard monthly magazines, the American (New 
York, $2.50) was first, while the Christian Herald 
(New York, weekly, $2) was the favorite religious 
publication. 


III 


It is hardly possible to beat that list for any 
Progressive Farmer family. 

In order to keep one informed about what is go- 
ing on in the world, the Literary Digest is better 
than any daily paper. To read it every week is 
almost an education in itself. The Youth’s Com- 
panion ought to be read not only by every boy 
and girl in the land, but by every family. Prob- 
ably no other paper in America has at once de- 
lighted and benefited so many people. Then every 
woman should have one of the standard women’s 
magazines, most women I know preferring Good 
Housekeeping, while of the popular general maga- 
zines, the American is unquestionably the best. 


The Progressive Farmer will be glad to quote 
reduced clubbing rates on any of these publica- 
tions, and we are not afraid to do by-them what 
we do for The Progressive Farmer itself—guaran- 
tee satisfaction to any reader. Old sample copies 
of any one of these publications may probably be 
had free by writing it atthe address given. 

IV 

Now is also a good time to get some of the best 
farmers’ bulletins issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and your state agricul- 
tural college or extension service. 

Next week we expect to print a list of fifty of the 
most useful bulletins offered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Many of these are on 
subjects of special interest to women. I suggest 
that you and your husband select six that you 
think would be of special value to you, ask for 
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them now, and-then after reading these, ask for 
any others you wish. 
Vv 


By sending a postal card to your state agricultural 
department or agricultural college you can get a 
list of billletins issued by these agencies or by your 
state extension service. Many of these are very 
valuable. 


Then again you ought to have some of the free 
bulletins issued by your state board of health at 
your state capital. The writers of our health bul- 
letins as a rule, I believe, have shown even more 
skill in writing simply, clearly, practically, than the 
writers of our agricultural bulletins. 


VI 


The subject of books is one that I have not time 
to discuss now, but we are already at work on plans 
to help our Progressive Farmer readers get some of 


the world’s best books during the coming year. 


' 


These plans will be announced very soon now. 

Meanwhile, I hope our readers in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky will make plans to take advantage of the 
free traveling library service offered citizens of 
these states. It’s a pity that any Southern state 
fails to previde such a traveling library service for 
its rural population. 

Vil 


With just two more brief suggestions, I shall leave 
the subject of reading. In the first place, I wish to 
commend the idea of having some member of the 
family read one Bible chapter aloud each night. In 








POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE COTTER’S 
SATURDAY NIGHT” 


NE of the noblest poems of Scotland’s best-loved 

bard, Robert Burns, is “The Cotter’s Saturday 

Night’. Perhaps no other poem in English more 
effectively presents the joys and virtues of the old- 
fashioned country home—the sort of home which, 
thank Heaven, still nurtures strong men and women 
in all sections of our Southern country. The poet first 
gives a picture of the father’s return to his cottage: 


Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin noise and glee. 

His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking care beguile, 


Then comes a clean worthy “strappin’ youth” who 
has walked home with Jenny, the cotter’s daughter, and 
the poet concludes: 


O happy love! where love like this is found! 

O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
I've pee much this weary, mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare— 

“Tf Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
saeay~ the milk-white thorn:that scents the ev’ning 

gale.” 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er wi’ patriarchal grace 

The big ha-Bible, ance his father’s pride; 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with indieieus care; : 
And, “Let us worship God!” he says with solemn air. 


Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear, e 
While circling Time moves round in an eté@rnal sphere. 


ex 
Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride~ 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s ev’ry grace except the heart! 
e Power, incens’d, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply in some cottage far apart 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in His book of life the inmates poor. enroll. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

“An honest man’s the noblest work of ag 
And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottag> leaves the palace far behind. 
—Robegt Burns. 
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the course of a single year a family can read 
through six of the greatest books of the New Testa- 
ment and five of the greatest books of the Old 
Testament as follows: 





St. Matthew... 28 chapters Proverbs . $l chapters 

hy steeenee = —— TeMe® wesataess 66 chapters 
s ; chapters 

hs FOR eccccces 21 chapters a oF fey ‘a potge de « ‘ pepe ave: 

gt itp en 5 chapters Lcclesiastes.... 12 chapters 


saeeoebpoes 5 chapters —te 
*salms 150 chapters Total 362 chapters 


Will it not also be 
some member of the 
family read aloud one night each week the chapters 
of some serial story? The pleasures of reading are 
heightened by having an entire family share them 
together. 


My second suggestiomi is this: 


an excellent idea to have 


Vill 


It may be that lower prices for crops have kept 
you from carrying out your plans for setting aside’ 
“$50 for Books and Beauty,” as I suggested some 
weeks ago. But even if you cannot spend so much 
as $50, I hope you will at least add a new dash of 
beauty to the home grounds by setting out a few 
flowering shrubs before spring—crape myrtle, 
mimosa, dogwood or magnolia—and spend a few 
dollars on great pictures. 

And for country homes, I believe pictures réveal- 
ing the beauty of country life should have the prefer- 
ence, such pictures as The Shepherdess, by Lerolle; 
The Gleaners, by Millet; Song of the Lark, by 
Breton; Dance of the Nymphs, by Corot; Spring, 
by Mauve; Oxen Ploughing, by Rosa Bonheur; The 
End of the Day, by Adan, and At the Watering 
Trough, by Dagnan-Bouveret. If you will write 
the Elson Art Publication Co., Belmont, Mass., or 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., you can get great 
pictures at low cost, and the Elson Company will 
also frame pictures for you if you wish it. 


1X 

This Thanksgiving week, when we are again re- 
minded that “The life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment,” it seems to me a good time to 
emphasize the things I have had in mind in writ- 
ing this letter. Fathers and mothers everywhere 
must think not only of providing food and clothing 
for their children, but also of providing knowledge 
and beauty for the minds and spirits of the family, 


It’s a little thing just to have at every meal, without 
exception, a word of heartfelt thanks to the Giver of 


All Good Gifts, and yet this little thing ennobles the ~ 


humblest table, 


It is a little thing never to have a meal without fow- 
ers or some bit of green, and yet this little touch of 
beauty will never be forgotten in after years by the 
children who grow up with such a custom. z 

It takes only a few minutes each night to read one 
selection from the greatest of books—as the Scottish 
cotter did in Burns’ poem on this page—and yet influ- 
ences growing out of such a practice may later save 
some boy or girl from moral shipwreck. 

It doesn’t cost much to keep three or four of Ameri- 
ca’s best magazines and weeklies on the reading table, 


buy a new book every month or two, and spend $25 


once or twice in a lifetime for beautiful pictures—and — 


yet these things may mean the difference between chil- 
dren who grow up intelligent, cultivatec, and happy, 
leaders in their community, and children who grow 


up ignorant, unhappy drudges, missing all the finer a 


joys of living. 


Are not these little things worth considering this ~ 


Thanksgiving week? 
Sincegely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE, 


Favorite Bible Verses 


SOUND heart is‘the life ofthe flesh: but envy 
A the rottenness of the bones.—Proverbs 14:30, 


And be ye kind to one another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you—Ephesians 4:32, 


A Thought for the Week 


\ FOOL is awake all night, worrying about ev- 


erything; when the morning, comes he is. 5 
worn out, and all his troubles are just the a 


same as before.—Old Scandinavian Proverb. 
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ee ig Special Factory-to-User Offer—to readers of Progressive 

| Farm emit the TTAWA Log Saw. Only temporary. Remember! TheOTTAWA ~ 

does ewey with all = is Cpt hard, back-breaking toil of-cross-cut sawing or lug- 

ping logs to a circular saw. Does the work of 10 to 15 able-bodied men. You're _ 

osing money without it! Be sure to use the coupon attached—find out all about it. 
Steady, Smooth, 


wees C\TTAWA 


At All Times Cuts Down Trees 
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The New Improved 
= 
Pulls Over 4 4H H-P - 1921 Model OTTAWA | Friction Clutch lever controlled, 
cuts much faster than other mounted Drag or Log ables you to start and stop blade without stopping 
=~ Saws. Makes 310 Saw Cuts a Minute—over 5 each second. engine. Saves time and provides absolute safety 
Weighs 100 pounds less than any other 4-cycle log saw. Easiest to move in moving saw from log toJog and from cut to cut 
and operate of all log saws. Counter-Balanced Crank Shaft eliminates along the log! No dangerous swishing of saw blade 
vibration, increases power and saves fuel. Direct gear drives saw; no inthe air! Second clutch provided as a safety clutch 
chains to tighten; no keys; no set screws. Four- to prevent accident if the saw blade should bend. 
Cycle Frost Proof Engine. Built-in Magneto— ‘ 
no batteries ever needed. Automatic Governor o 
with Speed Regulator. Eccentric gives saw human rocking motion, keeping cut free from sawdust, | ~ 


Outfit strong but simply built, Nothing to get out of fix. A great work-saver and money-maker. 


30 Days Trial Trial— Liberal 10-Year Year Guarantee! | 


This Guarantee Protects Yo Tie. We guarantee ‘the, O OTTAWA Log Saw to be exactly 
as described and illustrated in our advertising, catalog and oom 

printed matter;/that it will do the work claim ed for i it; a 
that it will deve op full-rated 4 H-P.; thatit oe full zn 
value for the price you pay. If for any reason the OTTAWA. de 
Log Saw fails ‘to fulfill our guarantee after trying it 30 We 

we expect you to return it in accordance withthe ~ 

OTAWS 10-year guarantee and 30-day trial offer. . 


Special Offer Now! To enable as many as 
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OTTAWA Buzz Saw 












vide Melt for them- 
selves and to im te ook, we are making hy Re Offer for Wholesale 
Factory Prices. at once for it! me delay! Just put your | 





name and address on coupon on next page and you will receive prompt- ~ 
ge mplete information about this Big Special Offer. The Ottawa 
fg. Co, is the largest manufacturer of log saws in the world. : 














; r Saturday, November 27, 1920] 
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‘k] Make Big Money With the [jaailapee 


: ames fOr yourself and to sell. 
@ Make $300 to $400 a month as others aredoing. All done with- 
' F out hard work. You sit and rest while the OTTAWA does the 
_ hard work of sawing. Thousands of farmers, lumber concerns’ 
} ~=BP and Joggérs are cutting down trees and sawing up logs and 
| branches at low cost of 1 1-2 cents 4 cord. Cuts mine props, 
#® railroad ties, fence posts, shingse timber, stave bolts and ice. 
e. | When not sawing, engine runs belt machinery. Get Big Special 
¥ Offer Now—Wholesale Factory Prices! Send coupon today! 


} Easiest to Move; Easiest to Run The OTTAWA is the 


—eaw se Oricinal wheel-mounted, 
| one-man log saw. Only log saw with es designed swivel axle. This exclusive 
| feature is the secret of making the OTTAWA easiest to move from log to log and 

# from cut to cut along the log. Because of swivel axle, wheels do not have to be taken 

3} «Ft COff to travel in any direction. No lifting, no Paths to change direction of wheel 
travel, One'man makes the Geng etry and quickly. Less than 5 seconds to set 

from one cut to another. Simply built; easy to operate; uses little gasoline and fuel. 


i ho This winter will see the greatest fuel 
| Beat the Coal S rtage “a ever known, The only solution 


# is the use of wood in ee quantities than ever before. e farmer or woodsman who delays 
4 plans for supplying w 1 for fuel will lose splendid profits. If you want to make big profits, get 
an OTTAWA Log Saw right away. Every ye delay costs you money. Be sure to send your 
name and address on coupon attached and get full information and our Special Offer. Send today. 


| | | Pays for 
Itself 
mmm OUICKLY 


| Saws Logs by Power 
: Gash or Ea sy Payments Gat our payment plans of purchase and 


—— earn how easy it istoown anOTTAWA 
® Log Saw. It will soon pay for itself. The OTTAWA is the fastest, most reliable 
# and easiest operated Log Saw ever built. Now over 15,000 satisfied users of the 
§ OTTAWA in all parts of the world. Any man with land to clear or logs to cut can- 

not afford to be without the OTTAWA Log Saw. And you can soon own an 

OTTAWA under our wonderful selling plan. A small amount of cash down and - 

payments that you can easily meet just out of profits from selling sawed wood. 


+. | ONLY SOLD DIRECT From FACTORY to You 


at: Wholesale Factory Prices, For nearly 20 years we have been selling direct from 
B 4 our big factory to users, saving them thousands and thousands of dollars. 


Rie 4 e 
2% 9 Hy To overcome rail- 
ly Ottawa Ships ‘Em Quick! road delays as far 
it: as is in our power, we have established distributing warehouses in 9 conven- 
ali lently located railroad centers, This helps save you money. Order now; 
7% Writing or wiring your order to our factory headquarters at Ottawa, Kans, 
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30 We will ship immediately from point nearest to you: 
he ST. PAUL, MINN. PITTSBURGH, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 
; INDIANAPOLIS, IND. DALLAS, TEX. SOT LAND - ORE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PUEBLO, COL. OTTAWA, KANS. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


Wate down your garden plans 
for next year now before you 
forget them. 

A few minutes each day spent with 
pencil or paper in a rocker, shortens 
the work and clears the brain. 

Do not urge guests to eat more 
than they want; it is rude. Do not 
load the table; it-is not healthful. 

No farm is modern or progressive, 


* fiowever fine the.cattle or machinery, 


if the farm house has not running 

water and other conveniences. 
Encourage father to raise a few 

sheep. They will yield a blanket or 


© two each year. Wool is the warmest, 


lightest and most comfortable bed 
covering there is. - 

Silk stockings should be washed as 
soon as taken off the feet. When a 

stitch in the silk stocking drops, do 
not wait to remove the stocking, but 
rub a piéce of wet soap on at once 
to stop the run. 

A good habit is to have a covered 
kettle into which scraps of fat can be 
dropped to be tried out twice a week. 
‘Strain and boil with a few slices of 
Irish potato sto remove flavors: or 
odors. 

When buying a soap for the face 
and hands, be sure to get the very 
best that you can. Harsh soaps in 
time ruin the skin, cause the pores 
to become enlarged and.are harmful 
in general. Get a pure, good soap, 
that is not highly scented. 

The following is from a will, It 
gives food for thought for our every- 
day lives: “I beg the pardon of all 
I may have either offended or 
grieved; and I myself forgive, from 
all my heart, all who may have hurt 
me in any way, just as I myself do 
beseech the Lord to forgive me the 
faults of which I may have been 
guilty.” " 


Keep Children in School 


THE public or school library is most 
important. We have one in our 
school and the community in general 
enjoys the books. It is too often the 
case that children of school age are 
kept out to help harvest the crops, 
when at best there are only six 
months of school; therefore, when 
they do start they are never able to 
catch up with the rest of the class. 

School rallies, corn, pig, and can- 
ning clubs should be a center of in- 
terest in every neighborhood. 

Lectures on various phases of edu- 
cation have helped our community 
te appreciate education. The school 
improvement association has done 
much to promote interest. Consoli- 
dation of schools and woman’s suf- 
frage have helped other places, and 
are likely to figure more and more 
in promoting a spirit of appreciation 
‘for education. 

LURLYN TILLMAN. 
Tennille, Ala. 


A Fresh Clean Bed 


URING the cool, bright days of 

early fall the housewife should 
look over and renovate the bed furn- 
ishings of the household and thus pro- 
vide for comfort for the long cold 
nights of winter. The bed cannot be 
too well cared for, because health 
and comfort demand strict cleanli- 
ness and ample warmth about it. 


Two coverings of unbleached cot- 
ton cloth like big bags with tops 
should be provided for every mattress 
so that they may be frequently 
changed and washed. Besides the 
Mattress cover, there should be a 


iste Se. iy - x i os 


mattress pad which is put directly un- 
der the sheet and changed for the 
weekly wash. 

A feather bed can be renovated this 
way: Put a tea kettle on the stove to 
boil and wrap a piece of paper around 
the spout to keep from soiling the 
tick, put a table by the stove with the 
bed on it, rip a seam in the corner of 
the tick just large enough to go over 
the spout, tie a string around it. 
When the water boils hard the steam 
will fill and rqund up the tick. Then 
slip a stove lid under the kettle to 
stop the steam from the kettle, and pin 
up the hole. When it is steamed well 
put the bed out in the sunshine and 
your.feather bed will be renovated. 
If your pillows are worn and have 
been used in cases of sickness, re- 
novate the same way and put in new 
ticks. 

Feather quilts or down puffs may 
be made from an old feather bed 
this way: Make a bag of not tog 
heavy cotton cloth the size you want 
it to cover the bed, put in feathers 
until it is two or two and a half 
inches thick, and ven all over. Sew 
up the end and stretch in your quilt- 
ing frames very tight. On both sides 
baste covers of sateen or silkeen. 
Then quilt in some pretty design of cir- 
cles or curves. Bind around the edge 
with ribbon an inch wide and you will 
have a handsome cover. 

Now for the blankets. Cut off the 
worn ends, cut the pair of blankets 
apart. Remove ends, stitching the dld 


-ends together, hemming the ends that 


have been cut apart. Thus you im- 
prove the looks of your blankets and 
double their life at the same time. 


After washing all soiled blankets, 


‘dye those that look dingy or off color, 


a gray, rose color, or light blue with 
packages of dye from the drug store. 


Wash the light quilts this way: Lay 
on the kitchen table and with a basin 
of hot-water, soap and a brush rub 
every soiled spot and the soiled edges. 
Rinse off soap and hang on clothes 
line and turn on the hose until the 
quilt is thoroughly drenched. Let it 
hang in the sunshine until dry. If 
you have no hose, wait until rainy 
weather and let the rain rinse it for 
you. 

Wide unbleached sheeting makes 
the best and cheapest sheets. Be sure to 
put a wide hem on the end to be used 
for the head of the bed and a nar- 


row hem on the end to be designated 
the end for the foot. 
MRS. WM. B. TARVER. 
Selma, Ala. 


Have Teachers’ Homes 


fQURAL districts have educated their 
people for lawyers, preachers, doc- 
tors, professional. men, engineers, etc., 
and only in our day they are beginning 
to ask, “How are the rural neighbor- 
hoods going to @ducate country peo- 
ple to live on the farms?” 

People ‘have lived along in a satis- 
fied manner for ages back, and for 
some it is hard to realize the need of 
education and to appreciate its value. 
The teachers have their important part 
in bringing about an appreciation of 
learning, and in waking up boys and 
girls to ambition, work, study, knowl- 
edge and real living, but it is @ prob- 
lem about which every one of us 
should be concerned. 

Inthe rural districts we need edu- 
cators of the best type We must 
make them comfortable to get them. 
They have a type of school in Switzer- 
land that we need for our rural dis- 
tricts. . Near the schoolhouse they 
have a house built for the teacher, 
just as the Methodists have a parson- 
age for their ministers. We should 
have a teacherage, with a few acres 
of land, to prevent teachers with fam- 
ilies from drifting about. The land 
might be used as a demonstration plot 
for the school, or even for the com- 
munity if needed. Not only academic 
work is needed but all sorts of prac- 
tical work—classes in farming, stock 
judging, mechanics, dairying, home 
economics and all the practical things 
of the farm. You may say that you 
would need a larger teaching force. 
What if you do? Aren’t the boys and 
girls who are being trained the ones 
who will have to carry the burdens of 
tomorrow? Isn’t that work put into 
the building of human lives, and is 
any cost too great for such work? 

After people are awakened and be- 
come interested, they, of course, do 
not fail to appreciate the value of 
education, or training. It is then 
that more educational clubs:can be 
formed under the guise of reading 
clubs, athletic clubs, etc., and even 
the church will take on a different 
attitude and a greater day will dawn. 

Georgia. A FARMERETTE. 


An Evening of Neighborhood 
Reading 


ONC upon a time there existed a 
rural neighborhood 13 miles from 
a railroad and three miles from the 
nearest village. The greater part of 








3384-3164—A Modish Suit.—Jacket 3384 cut 
in 6 sizes: 3, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Skirt 3164 cut in 7 si 

” , 32, 34 and 3% inches wa’ t 
measure. It will require 6% yards of 44- 
inch material, for a medium size: The 
skirt measures 13% yards at the foot. 
3385—A Pretty Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
18 and 20 years. A 20-year size will re- 
quire.5% yards of 40-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at lower edge is 1% 
yards. 


Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 








Two Patterns if ordered at one time, 25 cents. 
Ten days required to fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


3392-3381—An Attractive Costume.—Waist 
3392 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Skirt 3381 cut in 
6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches 
waist measure. It measures 14 yards at 
the foot. To make this costume of one 
material for a medium size will require 
10% yards of 36-inch material. 

3397—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
18, and 20 years. A 16-year size will re- 


quire 5% yards of 40-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at lower edge is 1% 
yards. 
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the people were intelligent and in a 
way hospitable; yet, withal, there was 
a plainly discernible air of aloofness 
that warded off advancement towards 
betterment among the more prosper- 
ous, a lack of appreciation of the 
value of education among the poorer 
people and lack of charity among all. 

So long as the young people of this 
neighborhood remained children, they 
were content with childish amuse- 
ment; Dut, as all children will do, they 
grew up and, through lack of satis- 
factory amusement, became restless. 
Mothers began to worry and wonder 
where their boys spent the evenings. 
Investigation opened their eyes to the 
fact that something must be done 
quickly, or thére would be no recall 
from the downward road. Something, 
but what? A practical woman téacher 
suggested a reading club, which was 
eagerly, even if a trifle doubtfully, ac- 
cepted. It was an informal affair, no 
fees were exacted, and all who were 
interested were welcome to attend the 
meetings, which were three nights a 
week, and with a different family each 
meeting. 

Some books were borrowed and 
some bought. Both young and old 
attended these meetings, so the young 
people were duly chaperoned. The 
books were read aloud by different 
members, and it was a pleasure to 
read some chosen book which some 
dear old lady had long wanted to réad, 
but age and bedimmed eyesight for- 
bade. 


But this was not all; the young men 
soon became interested members, not 
being willing to miss a single meeting. 
Listless schoolboys who found noth- 
ing but monotony in books began to 
compare certain individuals with char- 
acters in the books for goodness, or 
for vanities as the case might be. 


The neighbors began to understand 
each other and their reserve soon 
melted away. In one family that had 
suffered disgrace were two bright girls. 
In a short time, the teacher’s tact had 
broken down the barriers behind 
which dwelt the two bright girls, and 
they, too, were welcomed into the 
club. And the teacher was amply re- 
paid for all her trouble when she saw 
how the ydung men-of the club were 
careful to see that there was not the 
least occasion for these girls to feel 
slighted or unwelcome. 

Through these meetings all of us 
were educated in books and in kind- 
liness. One woman who has a family 
of ten, two children yet babies, is of- 
fering to keep the bab} of a young 
widowed mother during school hours 
so that she may teach. Theré are 
many. things that go farther than 
money to further education. 

Many, La. FARM WOMAN. 


Social Gatherings and Short 
Speeches 


iad OUR particular community all are 
anxious for their children to at- 
tend school, so we do not have indif- 
ference to battle with. Being busy 
farmers and in need of help, the new 
method of giving a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion during cotton picking and hean 
and pea gathering is of great benefit. 

But there are other movements that 
need attention as well as mere book 
learning. For instance, there are some 
yet that do not realize the importance 
and necessity for good roads. These 
must be taught in some way. Through 
the rural women’s clubs much can be 
done to stimulate appreciation for edu- 
cation. Socials and picnics help in get- 
ting all together, then short speeches 
can be made, and instructive papers 
read on the subject in hand. 

And then the all-important privilege 
of the vote which affords much study 
for the most of us. We should in- 


vestigate, diligently and prayerfully in ~ 


order to cast our vote for the most 
good. To do this, we women must 
read, study and thjgk before every 
election. 
MRS. JENNIE CHENNAULT. 
Ethridge, Tenn. 
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“DEAR SANTA: 
PLEASE MAKE MOTHER WELL” 


Christmas morning this year will dawn bleak 
and gray for thousands of little kiddies, whose 
only Santa Claus will be the stalking spectre of 
Tuberculosis, exacting his toll of 150,000 lives 
this year in our country alone. Can we—can 
you — reflect on our Christmas spirit with a 
sense of righteousness if we have failed to in- 
clude Christmas Seals with our gifts—? 


Buy Wil Use 
Tuberculosis R74 Christmas 
Seals 


Each seal helps finance your national, state 
and local tuberculosis associations who are de- 
voting all that science and human devotion 
have in them to combat this preventable and 
curable scourge, Buy and use all the Christ- 
mas Seals you can afford. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 





CELEBRATE XMAS THE BRAZEL WAY 


Get this Assortment Onl $2 Safe and Sane 


of FIREWORKS 





i ot. rewo: 
acks flrecrack 
paper balloons, 2 colored fire torebes; man cane 
dles; twelve 3}4-inch Salutes; 1 Day-Go Early Rise 
Bomb; Way  aorpedces; i eploged Star Mine; 
works, assorted; 40 penn. arklers; 
igger Oh, $ eces of G 4 oppers; 


A day's fun for the Lops ily. ¥. can’ bea‘ 
r who! le . 
for variety, quantity, quality and price. Es —~4 is 
'° ese days so better order now—don’t walt. Our 
et of celebration goods free, send for it aleo. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1902 Ella Street ‘ Cincinnati, Ohio 
. -_ 


























Questions and Answers 


“Wat is a typhoid carrier?” A ty- 

phoid carrier is a person, who, 

without being sick himself, harbors 

typhoid bacilli in his body and passes 

them out in the excretions, either 
daily or periodically. 
*x* * * 

“Why do eggs sometimes beat 
lighter than at other times?” Fresh- 
ness, dryness of the atmosphere, the 
type of beater, all contribute to light- 
ness or otherwise. When beating egg 
whites, add a pinch of salt, to each 
white; when beating yolks, add 10 
drops of very cold water to each 
yolk, one teaspoon to each six yolks. 

a. @ 


“Can a hen get too fat to lay 
eggs?” Our poultry man answers 
thus: “As a general rule, No. A hen 
becomes fat because she is naturally 
a poor layer. Instead of laying eggs, 
she lays on body fat. Some rations 
which consist of corn and no animal 
protein, such as meat scraps and 
tankage, contain no elements capable 
of producing eggs.” 

* * * 


“How shall I keep my canned fruit 
from freezing?” Line the cupboard 
with mary thicknesses of paper this 
year. If you cannot do this, cover 
and line a big box with papers which 
are tacked on, not pasted on. The 
air spaces between are filled with 
dead air and give protection. If the 
spell of cold is intense, keep an oil 
heater or a couple of kerosene lamps 
burning near it. 

* * * 


“What is the correct way to take a 
shower bath? We have one installed 
but I do not like it.” If you are well 
and vigorous, the best plan is to turn 
on the water for one minute then 
sttp out and dry yourself vigorously 
with a crash towel. These are rough 
enough to stimulate but not chafe 
the skin. Shower baths are not meant 
for cleanliness and therefore no soap 
is used with them, except, perhaps, 
in summer when men are in from the 
fields. A cleansing bath is at about 
100 degrees temperature and calls for 
soap. 

*-_ * * 

“How can I do something for my 
feet? They perspire very freely.” A 
remedy for perspiring feet, is given 
by Dr. Evans as follows: “Bathe the 
feet morning and evening with soap 
and water. Never put socks on a 
second time. Simple rinsing out is 
sufficient to remove absorbed per- 
spiration. Silk or thin woolen ones 
are better than cotton ones. Never 
wear patent leather shoes. Use two 
or more pairs of shoes alternately. 
About once a week apply gently with 
a soft cloth or pad of absorbent cot- 
ton, aluminum chloride, 25 per cent 
solution.” Dr. Brady says: “Cork in- 
soles are helpful. They may be sat- 
urated with boric acid solution and 
dried before using. Once a day the 
skin may be mopped with a solution 
of salicylic acid, 1 ounce; powdered 
alum, 1 ounce; alcohol, % pint.” 

i 
“When a plumker comes, if the sink 
is clogged up, he simply puts a rubber 
cup over it and forces it down with a 
stick, and all goes well. Would it not 
pay to have one of ‘these 
ourselves? What is the 
mame and cost?” They 
are usually called plung- 
ets and the price is from 
$1.50 to $3.50, according 
to size and quality. Yes, 
it might be well to buy 
one. Really, there is little excuse for 
a sink getting stopped up if it is 
given half care. Put down it no 
grease or sand. Every few days pour 
a kettle of scalding water down the 
drain, and if you suspect some one of 
having poured grease down it, add 
sal soda to the boiling water to cut 
the grease, and then rinse with clear 





hot water. 
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The secret of longer wear 
is in the dyeing 


PECIAL Durham process of dyeing is one 

of several reasons for longer wear in 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. Many dyeing 
methods actually weaken the fabric, causing 
decay to start long before stockings are ever 
worn. That’s why much hosiery wears out 
so quickly. 





Tek ag In Durham dyeing there is nothing to 
CHILDREN weaken the yarns. Their original strength is 


retained and the stockings remain free from 
holes through long, hard wear. 


Besides, every pair of Durable-DURHAM 
is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. You can get this hosiery in all styles 

Durham Dyes put wear and weights—for all your family. At present 
os eam low prices there is double saving for you. The 
stockings cost less, and because of their longer 

wear—you will have fewer new pairs to buy. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, please write 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard St., New York 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made Strongest.Where the Wear is Hardest 


Besides cotton, lisle, and mercerized goods, The Durham Hosiery Mills make 
high-grade silk and fibre-silk styles. The Durham trade mark now identifies and 
guarantees the most complete and largest selling line of hosiery in the World. 











A Krell 
For Christmas 


Think of the happy 
smiles, the~shouts 
of joy when mother - 
and the children 
first see that Krell 
Piano or Player 
Piano onChristmas 
morning. 
Picture the many 
evenings of happiness 
throughout the yearsto 
come which that Krell 
will bring. 

Then go right to the nearest dealer and order a Krell Piano 

or Player Piano for Christmas delivery. 


When you hear the marvelous tone of the Krell you will 
wonder why you delayed so long in buying one. 


Special Christmas Offer 


To anyone interested in a Krell Piano or Player Piano, we 
will send free, Berold’s Course of Piano Instruction. 


THE WERNER INDUSTRIES Co., CIN’TI, O. 
“The home with a KRELL is a Better Home” 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Werner Industries Co., Cin’ti, O, 
Please send me your free Book of Piano Instruction 
together with the address of the nearest Krell dealer. 





Name 























This range is always a delight in the 
home, because it more than helps— 
it can be depended upon to do its part. 
Housewives who use ALLEN 
RANGES know the joy of crispy- 
brown and feathery-light baking. 
They have learned to expect con- 
Stant success with difficult recipes, 





















depend on — 
the Allen Oven’ 


You needn’t watch this range—you 
can trust it. In no other range can 
you find so many* patented im- 
proved features to lighten the task 
of cooking. 

Ask the Allen dealer in your com- 
munity toshow you theseadvantages 
—or—write for illustrated catalogue. 
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\ 
ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee 


ALLENS “(\)’ RANGE 
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Salzer’s Northern Grown 
Seed Potatoes 


We offer for immediate shipment to our southern 
trade choice stocks of seed potatoes grown under our 
supervision in the renowned potato producing sec- 
tions of the Red River Valley of Minnesota. We 


probably are the largest growers of choice reselected 
seed stock in the country and offer you only the 
cream of the crop. 







Six Weeks. 
Earliest. 
orcas be River Oni0S. .....1....ccccereeseee 
Cert umphs 
Irish Cc th 
Early Ohio. 
The above prices for immediate and fall shipment, f.o.b, 
Crosse, our acceptance, terms cash with order. 3 bushel 

barrels 75c extra; 1 or 2 bushel box 25c extra. 

Send for free catalog listing all varieties of Northern 
Grown Vegetables, Flower and Field Seeds. 1921 Catalog 
ready January ist. Send for it. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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Requested Recipes 
Pear Jam 

OUR pounds hard green pears, 8 

cups sugar, 4 ounces ginger root, 
6 lemons. Soak the ginger root over 
night; in the morning boil 15 minutes, 
cool, peel and chop very fine. Wash 
and remove skin and cores from 
pears, chop fine, add the grated yellow 
rind from three of the lemons, and the 
jiice from all of the lemons. Add the 
sugar and boil until thick. 


To Improve Gravy 

If you use the water in which fresh 
vegetables are cooked, or the juices 
from the can when you cook canned 
peas, beans or asparagus for the 
gravies instead of making them of 
just water or milk, you will find them 
far more delicious. Even potato juice 
is gogd. 

Dropped Codfish Balls 

This New England dish is very pop- 
ular for a Sunday morning breakfast 
dish. Place in a bowl 2 cups of 
mashed Irish potatoes, add 1 egg, 1 
tablespoon of grated onion, 3 table- 
spoons of finely minced parsley, % 
teaspoon of pepper. Turn one box of 
shredded codfish into a piece of cheese 
cloth and dip the fish first into boil- 
ing hot water and then in cold water: 
squeeze very dry afd then add to the 
prepared potatoes. Beat until the 
mixture is fluffy, using a wire potato 
masher to beat with. Drop from a 
tablespoon into hot fat and lift with 
a wire spoon and serve piping hot. 


Boiled Marshmallow Icing 

Beat two egg whites very stiff. Boil 
1 cup sugar with four tablespoons 
water until the syrup drops in threads 
from the tip of the spoon. Pour over 
the whites of the eggs, beating con- 
stantly. Melt marshmallows and add 
to the frosting. 

Lemon Sherket Cake 

One cup of sugar, 1 egg, % cup sweet 
milk, % cup melted butter, 1 teaspoon 
cream tartar, % teaspoon soda, 1% 
cups flour, bake in two layers. (Sour 
milk may be used by omitting cream 
tartar.) 

Filling.—One egg well beaten, juice 
and grated rind of 1 lemon, cookina 
double boiler until blended and thick- 
ened; remove from fire and mix with 
enough powdered sugar to spread. 
Mix .a little thicker for the top of 
cake. ‘ 

Pickles 

These two recipes for pickles have 
brought in considerable pin money. 
Take ripe cucumbers, pare, cut open 
and remove all the seeds, cut rind 
into pieces two or three inches long 
and an inch and a half wide, steam 
until slightly softened, then drain for 
an hour or more. Have whole cloves 
and stick cinnamon tied in bags and 
simmer in vinegar, remove spices and 
add sufficient sugar to make liquid 
quite sweet. Pour the hot vinegar 
over the drained rind. If kept in a 
cool place, this does not need to be 
sealed. It is better after two or 
three months. Small pears may be 
used the same way if left whole after 
paring. 

Sour Pickles 

Sélect the cucumbers when only 
two or three inches long, scrub thor- 
oughly With a brush, wipe dry with 
a cloth, and pack in jars. For a large 
quantity take 1 gallon vinegar, 1 cup 
salt and 1 cup mustard. If the vine- 
gar is very strong, dilute with water_ 
before adding the salt and mustard. 
Fill the jars with the vinegar mix- 
ture. A little fresh horse-radish or 
even a horse-radish leaf added to 
each jar is’ an improvement. Seal 
the jars. 

MRS, HAYES BIGELOW. 


WHY THE CROWD GATHERED IN FRONT 
OF JONES’S! 


“What all the excitement about?” 


Beat until cool. 4 


SPECIAL Sue 
OFFER. 
Labor reduced One-Half. 
The 

burns ten hours at a cost of 
two cents. ao 
waiting; no hot fire;safe as 
the old fashioned iron. ‘So 
simple a child can use it. 


fa order to advertise our 
irot!we offer one lady in 
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A SPECIAL 


Factory 


Cut-Price 
U.S.Officer’s Shoes 












price 
Built for work 
same time. 
If you are sending money 
pe or check do not in- 


U.S. Army 
Marching Shoes 
Pirst grade factory, cut- 
down price. Direct t 
you at only $5.85. Retai 

ce ese shoes is $8.00. 

ade of the best elkskin 
j r; second 
grade, $5.15. 
U.S.NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept 405, Westfield, Mass. 











> 

|| OFFICER'S ARMY SHOE 

: For work or dress wear 
be Every pair inspected 
Direct from Boston Mak- 
ers to you, of exceptional 
quality. soles sewed not 
\ nailed, solid leather 
thruout, neat, comfort- 
able, guaranteed to 
wear Or a new 
pair free; $12.00 
value, worth 
twenty- 
four in 
wear. 





NoMoney . ‘ 
on arrival. Postage Free. 


$6.9 
Mail coupon today to 


Reliable Mail Order Company, Dept.31 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, 17 Mass. 








Send...... pairs. I'l) pay postman on arrival. 
My money back if I want it. Size... .. 
Name .. oe -ee-*+-e +. 
AGOTOUS . oc cece cs cnecseessreseee 

















The little matter of §0 ets. will br' 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on ene e 
| Sm gn an illustrated weekly, pub- 


. Nation; an independent home paper 

that prints all the news of the world 

ime and tells the ang in its 28th 
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year. This paper the bill with- 
the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 
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t 
aa to k read: 
you want eep fi 
— on what is poe Ard hye 
6 on 
From the world, at =e mold the world’s destiny. 


x 9 time or money, this is your means. 
If you want @ paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, catertaln- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder 

* yours. ee \ soprectate, & pa- 

per whic! everyth: early, 

I strongly e “ 
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Pas and we will send the Path 
10c does repay us, 


Eee we ass ado furestvin mew friends “Address 
~ ne en. : 
THE PATHFINDER, 1064 Langdon Sta., Washington, D-¢. 


Will bring $v: Socom 
Yo $1 a year, it atworttn eapitalond 

















Ironing Day No More a Drudgery 








Imperial Iron 


each ue Jie viens ann Bo oe - it 
among t your iroa. Write 
tor pert card will de. . 


a 
imperial Sad tron Co., Box 1005R, Fort Worth, Texas 





Hams Can’t Spoil 





ahead of warm weather. Fut the 
at right to the with a 








“Jones is going to fire his cook today at 
two-thirty!” ' 
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= e 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 











‘Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone cost but 
a few cents at drug ‘stores anywhefe. 

The Edward Wesicy Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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ever seen, your money . Wo ume onal 
R Golace, navy blue or black. Send t 
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DAVID STRONG CO., Dept. 6341 ', 
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12 Beautifully engraved 
8 to 5 colors, ri . 
vality, personal Christmas cards, stan- 
dard sizes, all different designs, com- 
lete with envelopes, sent postpaid for 
1. 28 for $2. These cards retail at 
double our Es and you Will be high- 
ly pleased. Send cash with order, Write 
or print your name and address plainly. 


WEBB & VARY CO. 
Greeting Card Manufacturers of the South 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 














PROGRAM FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLUB 


DECEMBER 20—CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Candy-making—penoche, fudge, vinegar 


candy. 
Make plans as to what the club will do 
to make Christmas happier for some 


needy person in the neighborhood. 

Learn Christmas carols, and plan, if 
possible, to get together on Christmas 
eve or Christmas night and serenade 
with the songs, “Holy Night,” “Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” “Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing,” “It Came Upon a Midnight 
Clear,”” and “Noel.” 

Refreshments: Peanut butter and honey 
sandwiches and hot chocolate. 


4 
“My Sweet Potate Crop” 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
LAST spring my father gave me a 
piece of land on which I could 











plant whatever I wished. I decided 
to plant sweet potatoes. 
I plowed the land, applied some 


fertilizer, cultivated the soil and left it 
until it rained, after which, I planted 
the sweet potato plants. 

When the plants began to grow, I 
hoed them, and a week later I culti- 
vated them. Favorable seasons made 
them grow rapidly. After gathering 
the potatoes and assorting them, I 
had fourteen bushels fit for sale. I 
received $1 per bushel for the salable 
potatoes. Next year I will try to 
have a bigger crop. 

CARL STEFFEK (Age 11). 


A Hallowe’en Party 

(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
N HALLOWE’EN we went to a 
neighboring farm home, where the 
big yard was alight with jack-o’lan- 
terns. The guests were masked and 
dréssed as ghosts. One ghost, almost 
twice as tall as a man, had a fierce 
face and. beat a drum tattoo and 
groaned as it came up through the 
oak grove. One would have hated to 
meet such a horrible looking monster 

along a lonely road at night. 

After playing a while in the yard, 
we dined up and marched down through 
he.grove and received a package of 

neh, which was handed out by a 
ghost. Then we marched on down to 
where the old straw witch stood grin- 
ning. The witch was set on fire, and 
as we watched her burn we ate our 
lunch and roasted peanuts: We then 
unmasked and were served birthday 
cake, as there was a pair of twins 
present whose birthday was on that 
day. 

All enjoyed sitting around the fire 
eating peanuts, cake and sandwiches 
until a late hour. 

AZEL SHUMAKER. 

Chipley, Fila. 


Making Maple Sugar 
HEN I was a little boy about six 
years old we lived on a farm in 
Vermont. I was always anxious for 
the time of year to come when we 
made maple sugar. After a long win- 
ter, the days began to grow sunny 
and a little warmer. Father got out 
the sled and hitched old Jack to it. 
We loaded the sled with the big sap 
kettles, buckets and some little wooden 
spouts, and went down to the maple 
woods. The first thing to be done on 
reaching the woods was-to go, about 
among the trees, bore a hole two 
inches deep in each trunk, and drive 
in a spout. The children took turns 
in- hanging the buckets on each of 
the spouts. 
The camp was cleared of snow and 
the shanty re-covered with boughs. 
In front of it, two logs were rolled 
nearly together, so that the fire could 
be built between them. At each end 
of the logs a forked stick was driven 
into the ground and a long pole laid 
across the sticks on which we hung 
the kettles. The next day a great 








fire was kindled, the sap was gath- 





ered and poured into the big kettles, 
and the real fun of sugar making was 
under way. 

When the sap had boiled for some 
time, father tried it by dropping a lit- 
tle into the snow to see how hard it 
would be when cool, We children 
brought pans of snow and father gave 
us some sap. How good it tasted 
and how much we enjoyed it! Finally 
the sap was boiled enough to be made 
into maple sugar. Father dipped some 
into little pans, which he set in the 
snow-to cool. Often it was after dark 
before the sugar was hard enough to 
be taken home. On those evenings, 
my larger brother walked ahead, car- 
rying a lantern, father drove the 
horse and we children rode. We were 
always glad to get home to a good, 
hot supper. BUSTER BENTLEY. 


Suggestions te Club Workers 


HE season is now here when most 
of the club work for 1920 must 
necessarily be brought to a close. The 
chances are that those who have been 
careful and followed instructions can 
now see a good reward, while those 
who have been careless and indifferent 
have nothing to show that they have 
ever been real club members. In other 
words, thoughtful, steady work has 
proved profitable, while careless, in- 
different work has proved unprofitable. 
Those who have made money from 
their year’s work and “have turned 
their production into money should 
now be seriously concerned about how 
to invest it. If they have worked hard 
and made money and now spend it 
foolishly, they have, in the end, gained 
nothing except experience. Therefore, 
a few thoughts about saving and in- 
vesting will no doubt be helpful: 

A bank account is something which 
I believe all boys and girls should 
try their very best to possess. It may 
be necessary to start it with only a 
dollar, but nevertheless that will be a 
start, and it has often been said that 
“A good start is half the fight.” This 
being true, I am going to suggest 
that you deposit whatever you have 
earned in the bank which you prefer 
and thereby learn how to handle ay 
bank account, if you have not already 
done so. Of course, those who al- 
ready have a bank account will only 
be adding to what they have. 

Most banks now have savings de- 
partments and money deposited in 
these departments will draw interest, 
which will accumulate surprisingly 
rapidly. ; ‘: 

Those who ate young will soon be 
men and women. If they learn and 
practice the saving habit while young, 
these habits will stay with them the 
remainder of their lives and the money 
saved may be used in buying livestock, 
a farm, implements—or, in fact, any- 
thing they need to buy. 

There is an inborn desire in most 
people to be rich and, this being true, 
I am quoting below the rules of a 
rich man for getting rich: 

1, Make up your mind to work at 
something really worthy of work, and 
work hard. ~ 


2. The surest way to make money 
is to fave money and wisely use what 
you have. 

3. Don’t be afraid of long hours or 
constant attention to your work, 


4. Work ¢can be’ made a joy, an 
economy, a pleasure, if you combine 
an object worth while with the de- 
termination to win. 


5. Any young man or young woman 
can get rich and can succeed if either 
he or she saves, has a definite and 
honest purpose, and is so filled with 
this purpose that work ceases to be a 
hardship and becomes a privilege and 
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ME to the Rahe School—the world’s oldest’ 

‘and greatest Automotive School—and get 
into a steady, big paying business. Make 
) yourself sure of a steady, big income—just as 
nearly 40,000 men have already done. 


The 9 million Autos, Trucks and Tractors 
in use have got to be kept up and paaaing. Thousands 
more of Rahe Trained men are needed for that right 
now in every section of the country. Prepare your- 
self here in 6 to 8 weeks, and take your pick out of 
thousands of high-pay positions now waiting for you. 
Or open your own business in any one of the 50,000 
places now calling for new shops and sales agencies. 


rhe =" School 


14th Year 2 Million Dollars Invested—Nearly 40,000" Graduates 


—Vour Best Thethousands of Rahe Trained men now 
in business for themselves in every State are al- 

Opportunity ways sending to me for more Rahe Trained men 
than Ican furnish. By coming here, you get 

preferred opportunity for a 

mediately upon leaving. I 


job, or for a business of your own im- 

ways have more calls for men than students, 

As a Rahe Trained man, you always have the advantage over 

all other men not trainedhere. You learn better here in 6 to 8 weeks than 

in 2 years in any Pp or factory, Thousands of men come here every 

year who have had 2 to 5 years work in garages and shops. They 
come here finally to learn right. 

‘Learn ; daily work on real Automobiles 

_ by Doing Trucks, Tractors and Aviation equip- 

ment. Four big ene son to 20-story skyscraper) ; big trac- 



























































































tor farm and big fiying e Complete and thorough training in 
every branch of the business. Plenty of opportunity 
to earn part living e Ss while in school. 


Hundreds of men are doing this every day. 
Before you arrange to go 

Free Cata any school, visit this Schook 
Tf you can’t come now, do the next best thing— 
Send my 84- free catalog which shows fully pho. 


graphs how you learn best here—how you are sure of the 
epportunities now open in the business world. 


3 RY J. RAHE, pepx. 220s 


Kansas City, Mo, Cincinnati, Ohio 


More Profit from Every Field 
4 Every part of your farm represents considerable capital. Are 


a the returns ample? Viewed as a business investment, do 
some of your fields show a loss? How can you make them 


produce most profit? TORE 2 
Pittsburgh Perfect 
Electrically Welded Farm Fences 


enable you to use every field to the utmost, 
rotate crops as desired, and pasture with 
cattle, sheep or hogs. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fencing is made of our 
own Open Hearth steel wire, heavily galva- 
nized. It is strong, durable and economical. 
Made in several heights and styles. Electri- 
cally welded at every joint, thus eliminating 
surplus weight. A perfected product of uni- 
form quality, and every rod guaranteed. | 
Send for Catalog No. 201, and name of 
dealer near you. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


764 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Memphis Dallas 
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BIG TREM 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Broown & Company 
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SYNOPSIS 


IFTEEN years before the story 

opens, young John Tremaine, a hot- 
headed, impetuous youth, was sent to 
Richmond to cash a check for $10,000. 
He sends a letter of farewell to his 
mother and is heard of no.more. His 
mother and brothe make good his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace. Bad times come to 
Riverside, the Tremaine home, and 
just as it is about to be sold at auction, 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
Coldness from his mother and frigid 
politeness from his former friends 
greet him and his plans for restoring 
his home and developing its resources, 











CHAPTER V.—(Continued) 


HEY did not, this evening, play 
chess, but he took a chair at the 
window, through which what 


breeze there was came to him, heavy 
with the smell of honeysuckle. It was 





“Tsobel 


me that her father 
will be home next week.” 


tells 


. John said to himself: “I dare say 
it will not be easy to avoid him.” 

As he spoke, his mother’s loyalty 
was roused for the first time and 
she resented the fact that there was 
any one in the world that could give 
him pain to meet. Neither she her- 
self, nor her husband, nor Judge Tre- 
maine had ever been afraid of any 
man, and now John dreaded to meet 
his neighbor. It was bitter. She said 
slowly: 

“Redmond rarely ever comes over. 
Since he lost his fortune, he has shut 
himself from us.” 

After a second, in which she 
watched acutely his expression, she 
was surprised to see that he was 
smiling. 

“Malvern is the only man who ever 
gave me any advice.” He knocked 
the ashes from his cigar. “I remem- 
ber very well the occasion—as well 
as though it happened yesterday,” he 





OW would you like to send a 
Christmas message to 200,000 
neighbors and have it reach them 
on Christmas morning? You can. 
There are no finer Christmas tid- 
ings than those of codperating with 
neighbors and neighborhood im- 
provement. The Progressive Farm- 
er is going to devote its Christmas 
issue to this subject, and we want 
you to send your good word along 
to the farmers of the Southland. 


Codperation is the big business 
issue before Southern farmers. 


If you have been working with 
your neighbor in selling or buying 
something, tell other farmers about 
it through the columns of The 
Progressive Farmer on December 





Send a Christmas Message 


Co-operation and Neighborhood Improvement 
Special, December 25 


Shall we do team work and wi . 


25. That will be a fitting way to 
show your good will to man, 

There is an example of neighbor- 
hood improvement in your com- 
munity. Maybe you have never 
thought about it as such, but we 
are willing to predict that it’s there. 
Think it over, and write us briefly 
of it. If you prefer to combine the 
two and write us of codperation 
and show how it has improved the 
neighborhood, for it does improve 
neighborhoods wherever it goes, be 
sure and get your letter in by De- 
cember 10. 


Our usual cash prizes of $7.50 for 
the best letter, $5 for the second 
and $3 for the third will be given. 
All other letters used will be paid 


for at space rates. 








full moon, and in the warm summer 
night the lamps had not been lit, and 
Mrs. Tremaine saw her son plainly 
in the white light. She could study 
him, and it was impossible,- she 
thovight, that a man such as John 
should-not please the most fastidious 
woman. On this night he wore white 
trousers and a dinner coat; his black 
tie and coat and his dark, sleek head 
were distinct spots in the moonlit 
room. He was brown as an Indian. 
Already his mysterious past was be- 
ginning to be indistinct in the moth- 
er’s mind; John was emphatically 
connecting himself with Virginia. 
How glad she would be to wipe away 
from her remembrance the blot upon 
his name! She cried to herself men- 
tally a thousand times, looking at 
him at moments in a way she would 
never let him see: “Oh, John, how 
could you do it; how could you do 
it?” And at those times even his 
charm spoke against him. She called 
him weak, blamed him bittefly, and 
hardened her heart. 


This night she was longing to ask 
him the result of the afternoon’s 
prospecting, but she could not bring 
herself to put direct questions. 


John. smoked little, 
asked abruptly: 
“When does Malvern come back?” 


- He had shown no interest in the 
neighborhood, had never. asked for 
any one, and she was surprised. 


for. a then 


said, still smiling. “Big men don’t 
realize the impression they make on 
young chaps.” He laughed. “Now 
I am not a big man, of course, but 
in South Africa I have been rather a 
figure of a gertain kind for the last 
few years. At all events, no end of 
people have sought me for one rea- 
son or another. Whenever a young 
fellow came in to ask my advice, l 
remembered that hot summer morn- 
ing when I stood before the presi- 
dent of the little bank here.” 

He saw the keen attention given to 
him by his listener; he felt the emo- 
tion with which his mother heard 
every word that told of his career. 


“I was a hero worshiper, and Mal- 
vern was one of my heroes. He had 
been awfully decent to David and 
me, but I had never spoken with him 
in business hours. It is hard to be- 
lieve that a great big six-footer of a 
country chap could shake in his boots 
before the president of a little bank 
in his own town, but my hands were 
cold when [f handed him the paper 
he asked me for and waited for futr- 
ther orders.” 

John smoked. Down in the orchard 
to the left the nightingales began to 
sing.-- Both mother and son listened, 
and he remembered how often in the 
heart of Africa he had seemed to 
hear again that divine music. 


He continued: “Malvern, for some 
curious reason, had done me the 
honor to observe me, and strangely 
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enough he alone had noticed that I 
was unhappy. I have often thought 
that he must be a man of unusually 
delicate feeling.” 

John waited a moment and his 
mother murmured. “He is a distin- 
guished gentleman.” 

“Malvern did not ask me any ques- 
tions, but what he said was to the 
point; I have never forgotten it. He 
leaned forward over his desk and 
looked at me. 

“*You must not let obstacles take 
an important place in your mind, 
John,’ he said. ‘Remember, they only 
serve to strengthen a man’s deter- 
mination, and that every time he 
overcomes one he is the stronger for 
it. The consciousness of overcoming 
an obstacle is one of the most in- 
vigorating things in a man’s career.’ 

“It wasn’t a very brilliant piece of 
advice, mother, you will say. Just 
a remark or two from an important 
man to a subordinate at the time 
when the young chap needed it.” 

John smoked. “I never saw him 
again, and the first thing I shall do 
when I see him now will be to thank 


him. I can at least do that.” 
It was a curious moment. The 
mother of the thief listened. After 


this interview, which he remembered 
with tenderness, the young man had 
gone to Richmond, and coolly stolen 


ten thofisand dollars. He could 
scarcely have told her an incident 
which would have brought to her 
eyes more distinctly his wretched 
past. Her heart rose in her throat, 
her cheeks flushed, she leaned ‘for- 


ward with hands clasped; it was on 
her lips to say the words that ran 
through her: “John, John! How you 
could do it?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


NE morning John found his fields 

deserted, and only Bob in the 
stable, a curry brush in hand, re- 
mained to give news of his own peo- 
ple. 

“De Niggers done gone on strike, 
Marse John. Yessir! Dey do ‘low 
you’se a bery hard marster.” 

John laughed. In his white flannels 
and panama, cool and indifferent, he 
was an object of awe and admiration 
to Bob, who thought him something 
of a god. 

“What are their grievances, Bob?” 

“Lawd, Marse John,” drawled the 
Negro, who had no idea what the 
word meant, “dey ain’t got no grim- 
mances, 

“I pay them more than any man in 
the district.” 

“Dat’s just it, Marse John,” said the 
Negro keenly. “Yo’ done ought to 
pay dem less. Den dey’d have 
stayed.” _ 

John glanced at the summer fields, 
where the light, palpitating and deli- 
cate, hung over the meadows like a 
golden curtain. Here and there were 
deep furrows on the old pastures. 
Along the lower meadows the tossed- 
up earth was rich and brown, indi- 
cating the fertile creative heart. It 
seemed to cry: “Sow me with seed! 
I will repay.” Every hour lost seemed 
a shocking waste to this ambitious 
man. Moreover, his time was limited. 
This summer only would he till and 
plow and sow. The following year 
he would return to South Africa. 

“They’re a pack of idlers,” he said. 
“T’ll show them I’m not dependent on 
a lot of lazy Negroes. Do what you’ve 
got to do, my boy,” le added sharply 
to Bob, “and Nolan will lend you a 
hand.” 


He made Nolan and Bob harness to 
a hand plow a pair of splendid 
horses that Nolan had bought in 
Richmond, and he himself drove the 
plow: into the earth of one of the 
fallow fields. 


During the fifteen years which had 
seen his battle with destiny, he had 


<s | turned his hands to many things, but 





It’s de hours an’ de wages.™ 


Do You Know- 


that less than 5% of the tractor-owning farmers 
report diseatiefattion of any kind while 
90% express positive satisfaction with 


the tractor? 

this means that the tractor is making good, 
and is doing more and better work with less 
trouble ? 

Timken Tapered Roller Bearings have con- 
tributed in an immeasurable degree to 
this success? 





STANDARD PRACTICE 
The use of Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings at points of hard service 
in the grect majority of automotive 
vehicles is proof of leadership estab- 
lished on the tapered principle of 
design, quality of manufacture, per- 

th d, and service to : 
he comnotive induatry Timkens are not only good when new, but 
that their adjustability makes it simple and 
easy to keep them good for the life of the 


machine, no matter.how long it lasts? 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 
Plants manufacturing complete bearings at A 4 
Canton, O.; Columbus, O.; Birmingham, Eng.; Paris, France 
General Offices, Steel, Rolling, and Tube Mills, Canton, Ohio 
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The (Lauson Tractor, made by John Lauson_ 


Manufacturing Company, New Holstein, Wis.; 
uses Timken Bearings at hard service points, 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, cue ghotser by 
with hair or fur on, 
into coats (for men ‘and w aban a! robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. 
fur goods will cost you lese than tot bey 
— y be worth more. 
ves a pats of 


gi 
information. It tells how to take 
Ar r hides; how and when ve 
= the ight both Joan od ; about our 
safe dy: wand horse 
hide, caif and other ‘Skins; about the 
fur s and game tro; trophies we sell, 










Buy 
None But 








MOKING MEAT is a quick, clean job when done the modern way— v 


then a we have recently got out an- with Figaro Preservar. This condensed smoke saves time and trouble 
devoted to fashion plates of mutts, and Saves Meat. One-fourth the total weight of meat is lost by shrinkage 


neck wear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices ; also garments remod- 


You can have either book by 


sen 
Both correct address wa hye 
th ane if you need bot 


"374 yet Ave., Rochester ue” 


under the old unclean, dangerous hot-smoke methods. R 


One user writes: “My personal experience with Figaro is that it not only cures and flavors meat but absoliately 
protects it from all kinds of vermin, and meats smoked with Figaro will not become rancid in hot weather.” 


Sold by 25,000 Retail Merchants. If your dealer 


Buy it by the bottle and apply it as you would 
do) oa has none, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 








varnish a char. Quick—clean— pleasant 
Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 


BUY THES BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WORRY. 


Send for Catalog No. 24. 
W. $. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Macomb, Ullnols, Kansas City, Mo. 


FIGARO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


BUY NONE BUT 
THE GENUINE! 










































- Buy for Service 


S You buy automobile tires for mileage—and 
roofing for its lasting qualities, 


~ When you buy a tire you are not governed by 
* the, look or ‘‘feel’’ of it, nor by its price. You 
' are interested in the service that it will give 


' you. Your first thought i is, **What has it done 

_ for others?” 

' Apply a little ‘‘Tire Philosophy’’ to the rbof- 
ing that you expect to make a permanent part 
of your farm buildings. 


Ruberoid Roofing was first put on the siedilik by The 
Standard Paint Company more than a quarter of a century 
ago. It has lasted on many roofs more than 20 years. 
All processes in the manufacture of Ruberoid are carried 
on with the greatest care, and all compounds used are 
constantly tested to insure absolute uniformity. 

Ruberoid has never been manufactured to meet a price. 
It lias always been the best product The Standard Paint 
Company could make. 

As a result, the man who knows Ruberoid swears by it. 
There is but ond. Ruberoid 
Look for the Man on the Label 
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ROOFING 
Made by 


Tue Scetiane Paint Co. 
95 Madison Avenue. New York 


p—— New York Boston 




















3 Stromberg - Carlson 
T 


The Desk Telephone can be moved about the room, pivot 
on table, desk or sewing machine. It is wonderfully 

. venient. And it has the Stromberg 5-Bar generator Which 
3 rings the eres meee tageeres Tremeaiter sat 
“Slag Receiver which makes talking easy in any weather and at 
S any distance. 

“ A Telephone on the Farm” 


is the title of our bulletin No.70 describing all Stromberg 
Telephones and explaining how to install them. Sent Free. 





om 





Ask for Bulletin No.70. 
: Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill, Rochester, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


SEPTIC TANKS 


A Home Sewage Disposal System 


Dispos of waste matter from inside toilets in a sanitary, odorless manner, 
akes ble for coun hi the forts~and conveniences of city 















M try homes com: 
* homes t have sewer connections. Easily installed. Costs little. Made 
of Vitrified, Salt Glazed, Clay Sectional tanks. Hun tanks 
are giving satisfactory service. W. D *RIPTXVE BOOKLET. 





CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
coer ai Tene. 
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Steel Roofing 


All “Material Guaranteed 


STYLE B 10X} 





yourdrys 421NZ 


Galvanized Shingles 

Tin Painted Shingles 
Galvanized Corrugated 
Galvanized 2V Crimp 

Galvanized 5V Crimp 
Galvanized Patent Lock 


We can make quick shipment 
also roll composition roofing. 


We pay freight. Write 


for prices and catalogue. 


today 


IRONTON MFG. CO., 


Ironton, 


Ohio. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


he had always loved anything that 
had to do with the earth. He was 
thinking of this as he plowed 
through the dry earth of his own 
farm. Already in his mind he con- 
ceived a model property, and it 
pleased him to think that what had 
been a splendid old place in colonial 
days should be again a splendid mod- 
ern property, brought back to its old 
perfection by his hand. It had been 
said of him in South Africa that he 
never touched anything that he did 
not leave the better for his interest; 
he would prove this to be true here, 
at any rate. 

Planning and musing, he plowed 
into the rich Virginia soil. sSuddenly 
he heard some one call out to him 
and stopped to look in the direction 
of the voice. On the other sidé of 
the gray old fence which separated 
the Tremaine property from the Mal- 
vern estate sat a girl on a bay mare, 
evidently waiting for the bars to be 
let down. The girl’s hat swung from 
an elastic on her arm. She beckoned 
to the plowman with her whip in an 
authoritative manner: 

“Let down the bars for me, will 
you?” And there came a rather tardy 
“please,” as she held back her mare. 

Tremaine, with his hands on the 
plow handle, glanced at her, but did 
not hasten to do what she asked. 

The young girl nodded command- 
ingly and cried out again in a clear 
voice: 

“Will you let down these bars? My 
horse does not like to stand.” 

Tremaine wound his reins about the 
handle of the plow and came for- 
ward. He was hot, felt for his hand- 
kerchief, discovered that he had left 
it in his other clothes when he 
changed, and wiped his face and fore- 
head with his sleeve. 

He was sure that this was Isobel 
Malvern. In her summer habit she 
was slender as a boy. She was flushed 
by exercise, and her red curving lips 
were parted, showing brilliant white 
teeth. Reddish brown curls clustered 
about her forehead and her large 
eyes were deeply blue with purple 
depths, like certain seas that he had 
seen in his travels. He recalled the 
little creature he had known fifteen 
years before. There were no freckles 
on that lovely skin, and the wild curls 
of the child were neatly gathered into 
braids about her head. But the plow- 
man did not awaken any memory in 
the mind of the young girl; she looked 
at him with cool indifference and 
patted her mare’s neck. 
~ ‘T am used to riding through here. 
Let down the bars, please,” and it 
was a _  not-to-be-disregarded com- 
mand. 


Tremaine obeyed, and the mare, 
with careful little feet, stepped over. 

“My mare’s feet will not hurt the 
field,” said the girl, and added: “I 
suppose you are one of Mr. Tre- 
maine’s’ new men?” 

John understood that she took him 
for a day laborer. The humor of it 
amused him. He unwound the reins 
from the handle of the plow and 
answered: 

“Yes, Iam the new man.” 

As she touched, her mare, she called 
to him pleasantly: 

“Thank you very much.” 

He glanced after her as she rode 
away. She sat her horse well, and 
he said to himself: 

“In her eyes, clothes make the 
man.” 

The new man! Would he have 
taken her for a kitchen maid, if he 
had found her washing dishes? “It 
is not what one is, but what people 
think you are,” he mused. 

(To be continued) 


IT’S A PIPE 


Browne: Fame is‘a bubble! 
“Towne: Yes, but it doesn’t always 
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How Farmers “Eat Their Cake and 
Have It Too” 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


years. That gives an idea of the 
profits ‘formerly made out of the 
mechanical end of the fruit-packing 
business, to say nothing of. what was 
made from speculation. 


Producers Control the Subsidiary 


HE common stock of the ware- 
housing company is held by the 


growers only, while the preferred 
stock is sold to anybody. The com- 
mon has the voting power. The same 


officers and directors are elected as 
for the marketing association, so th 
for all practical purposes the two are 
one and inseparable. The chief rea- 
son for having two organizatignhs, 
aside from the legal advantages and 
other advantages of the non-profit 
organization which does the market- 
ing, is that it facilitates the use of 
.warehouse receipts in securing credit. 
A company cannot give itself a ware- 
house receipt, but the warehousing 
company can give one to the market- 
ing company. - That is really the key 
point in the method of financing 
crop movesnent on the basis of crop 
contracts and warehouse receipts. 


Preferred stock is issued for four 
years, one-fourth to be retired each 
year. This is retired, as I explained 
before, out of the profits of the sub- 
sidiary company. If the profits any 
one year are not enough to retire 
the stock, the amount to make up 
the difference is deducted from the 
returns to the growers on their 
prunes. At the end of four years 
only the common stock is left, and 
this is owned by the officers of the 
marketing association for the asso- 
ciation itself. The prune association 
is now on the third year of retiring 
the preferred stock, and will soon 
have its splendid physical equipment 
owned by the marketing association 
without having a cent invested except 
the profits. ‘“This is what I call tak- 
ing the premium out ef capital,” says 
General Manager H. G. Coykendall. 


Revolving Fund 
ANOTHER plan used by some or- 


ganizations, notably the ‘raisin as- 
is to provide’a revolving 
fund by assessing every member a 
certain charge for each ton of his 
product handled, say $4 per ton. This 
money is turned into the capital fund 
of the association. Suppose a man 
produces 100 tons of raisins in 1919, 
150 in 1920, 150 in 1921,‘and 200 tons jn 
1922, He pays in $400 in 1919, $600 in 
1920, $600 in 1921, and $800 in 1922, this 
being deducted from the check pay- 
ing for his crop. . At the end of four 
years his first payment is returned— 
the $400 going back in 1923, $600 in 
1924, etc., so that if he should quit 
business in 1922 he would be all paid 
out by 1923. Interest of course is paid 
each year. 


sociation, 


There are many advantages in favor 
of the raisin growers’ plan of a re- 
volving fund, chief of which is that it 
always keeps the amount of-capital in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
use to which the growers put the as- 
sociation. Thus a small grower might 
be furnishing $50 per year, and a man 
who grew 10 times as much fruit 
would furnish $500 per year. This re- 
volving fund idea is fundamentally 
sound. ? 

The principle of democratic control 
is jealously guarded by the codpera+ 
tive associations in the Pacific Coast. 
Foremost in keeping it such is the 


rule of “taking the premium out of 


capital” by following the plan of or- 
ganization on the non-profit plan 
without capital stock. 


Next weck Mr. Steen will close his 
series of articles on the California asso- 
ciations with a statement of the funda- 
mentals of codperation. Don’t miss 
reading and keeping it. See that your 
own cadperative associations are based 

















DIXIE .AUTO CO., 
1912 4th Avenue, 
Birmingkem, Ala. 


RAILEY AUTO CO., 
Cor. Bikb & Catoma Sts; 
Montgomery, Ala. 


~ 


ET down to plain figures. Check up the nation- 
ally- known mechanical units of The “Dixie 
Flyer. Compare them, one by one, with those 
of cars selling at higher prices. Ride in the car. 
Drive it. Note its small gasoline consumption and 
long tire mileage. Feel its smooth, easy movement 
and the assuring response of its full-powered motor. 
Then you will know why Dixie owners everywhere 
are finding in it dependability, economy and comfort. 
Ask the nearest dealer for particulars or write us direct. 





Built by the makers of ‘OLD HICKORY” dependable vehicles. 


KENTUCKY WAGON MANUFACTURING co 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














Every pair guaranteed 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS | 
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YY sou aro net acquaineed with che Bates Steel Mule 
in your territory, write direct to factory. 
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Grind Your 
Own Grain 


and make money grinding for others, with 
@ pearl-flint, native buhr grist mill. 25 
eel cent. lighter running. Wick oiling 
arings. Ball bearing division positively 
will not let.stones drift together. Better 
production, greater capacity, better 
Sereening, better cleaning, cool running. 
. J 
Williams Improved 
and 
J > . 
Liberty Grist Mills 
Produce greater capacity of a very 
high grade of table meal, grits, buck- 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. Will 
operate with much less power than other 
makes. Write for our illustrated cata- 
logue. which gives detailed description of 
their makeup, 
improvements 








and advan- 
tages. 






W. 3. Palmer 
‘ . Mfg. Co. 
North Wilkesboro, ¥. ¢. 
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Buy Fruit Trees From Reliable 
Nurseries 
ONE of our readers; Crossville, Ala- 


tree agent working in his community 
and that his proposition is as follows: 


not less than 50 trees in a single or- 
chard. The agent agrees to prune and 
spray these trees for five years and 
replace all trees that die in the mean- 
time. For the fifth yéar he reserves 
title to half the fruit grown on the 
trees. The price is. $20 for. 50 trees, 
and $35 for 100. 


The reader asked if we knew any- 


bama, ‘writes that there is a fruit 


He sells orchards of 50 to 100 trees, 


thing of the nursery that these folks edistinction was 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to get something for nothing when it 
comes to buying fruit trees, the better 
off they will be. High-class apple 
trees will retail this year at around 
$1 or higher, and to expect 100 for 
$35 and all of this other thrown in 
is just like someone offering to sell 
you a gold dollar for 25 or 30 cents. 


Working Out the Soft Pork 
Problem 


THE soft pork ‘question is one of the 
hog problems that confronts the 
hog raisers of the Southern states. 
Much has been said and written re- 
garding soft pork. At one time no 
made between soft 








WHAT SOME OF OUR FARMERS ARE THINKING 


F THERE is any doubt that our farmers are thinking about their present 

situation and are ready for a real business organization that will act 

instead of talk, such letters as these will soon convince the skeptical. 
Now is the time for farm bureaus to get under way and for cotton organi- 
zations to justify their existence by getting down to business. 


Phil Campbell, Ala., November 16, 1920. 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer:“ 

In and during the present price decline in all the farm produce the 
farmer produced to sell, we fell upon our kneés and cried out very loudly 
to ourgCongressmen, Senators and our President. We have appealed to. 
the merchants and the bankers of the country for aid, but alas! they hear 
us not, when in other times they were our best friends. It reminds me’ 
of a lesson that I learned when I was a schoolboy. A little hare lived 
in the woods and in time of peace had many friends—the cow, horse and 
sheep dnd calf and even the goat were her friends. But as time passed, 
the hounds chased the poor thing, causing her to seek safety. She went to 
her friends, but trouble was near; all her friends had an excuse, so sha 
took to her heels and was soon out of danger. We farmers of the South 
find ourselves in the same condition. Everybody was our friend; but now 
nobody wants to be. 

The farmers met at Washington, the bankers at New Orleans; the 
American Cotton Association was formed. All this has been done for the 
farmers—not in action, but in talk and resolution. It is time to quit talk- 
ing and arguing. Trouble is here, so let us take a lesson from the hare 
and take ourselves out of danger. We must not depend on our “friends.” 
We must organize and unite among ourselves, enter into ironclad con- 
tracts on the California plan, and all be willing to agree to market our 
crops, especially cotton, through a thoroughly systematic, scientific cotton 
marketing organization, controlled by cotton growers only and managed 
by the best and most honest business talent to be had in the marketing 
world. We must put honest, active leaders to look out for our interests 
that will serve us instead of helping the bears of Wall Street in our de- 
struction. We want Action—we must have Action now. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. GARRISON. 


Supply, Ark., November 13, 1920. 
Editors, The Progressive Farmer 
Gentlemen: 

Find stamp enclosed for which please put me in touch with the Cot- 
ton Growers’ Organization, also tell me how to proceed toward local or- 
ganization. 

I am sure the farmers are ripe for organization here, and it is up to 
some one to take the initial step. 

I read the contract published in your last issue and believe it to be the 
most practical solution of the problem yet offered. 

Yours very truly, 


E. L. MORRIS. 











claim to represent and what we think 
about the proposition. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
we deem this a proposition that every 
farmer will do well to let alone. This 
is a scheme that has been worked 
by unscrupulous nursery salesmen for 
several years. When we keep in mind 

















that even last year when nursery stock 
was a little cheaper than it is this year, 
good apple trees sold for $50 a hun- 
dred, we can see what these folks are 
promising. Now this salesman comes 
along when nursery stock is higher 
than it was last year and offers to sell 
100 trees for $35 and prune and spray 
them for five years, taking only one-~ 


the fifth year. 

' Of course, we all know that apple 
trees will not, at the age of five years,” 
bear a crop of apples that is worth 
a whole lot. They will bear some 
fruit it is trve, but not enough to 
make it a paying proposition. There- 
fore, these folks, according to our 
way of looking at it, are operating 
what almost might be termed a “flim- 
flam” game. va 

The sooner our farmers make up 
their minds that they are not going 





half of the fruit produced by the trees © 





and oily pork, but today the best 
authorities make a distinction. There 
is hardly any question but that pea- 
nuts, soy beans and mast produce 
oily pork. But the causes of it are 
not so well known. The experiment 
conducted by J. M. Scott of the 
Florida Experiment Station has 
thrown some light on the question. 
Samples of fat from live hogs were 
taken and the melting point deter- 
mined. 


They have determined two-,impor-, 
tant facts: é 


First, that there is a wide varia- 
Onin the melting point of the fat 
in different hogs when they are all 
raised and fed’on the same feeds. 


Second, that the melting point of 
the fat can be changed to a marked 
degree by the feeds: The feeding of 
peanuts only for a period of 44 days 
lowered the melting point of the fat 
from 5.5 to 99 degrees. Where corn, 
shorts, peanut meal and skim milk 
were fed for 44 days instead of pea- 
nuts the melting point was raised from 
1.9 to 7.3 degrees. The feeding of 
corn, shorts and cottonseed meal 
raised the melting point of the fat 
from 3 to 9 dégrees. 
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Rules for ‘Tobacco Associa- 
tion 


General Principles Agreed on by North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Georgia Growers 


ginia, North Carolina, and Geor- 

gia tobacco growers held in 
Raleigh, general principles for the con- 
duct of our tobacco organizations were 
agreed on. Interested persons can get 
full information, state by-laws and 
suggested county by-laws by writing 
Secretary, Interstate Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association, Raleigh, N. C. 


MeanWhile, we believe our tobacco 
_gtowing readers everywhere will be 
glad # get the following official state- 
ment of policies: : 

Concerning eligibility to membership, 
it was decided that membership in the 
association shall be limited to persons 
interested in the growing of tobacco 
either (1) as landowning grower, (2) 
tenant or lessee grower, or (3) ,.land- 
lord receiving a share of the tobacco 
crop, provided (4) persons having of- 
ficial connection with the state or na- 
tional departments of agriculture, but 
not growing tobacco, may become 
members by paying an annual mem- 
bership fee of $1. 

Following are the additional rules 
suggested: 

ANNUAL DUES 


Section 1. Each member of this associa- 
tion shall pay to the county organization 25 
cents an acre for each acre of tobacco 
planted in the year 1920 as membership dues, 

The annual dues shall then be on the same 
basis from year to year so dong as this asso. 
ciation exists unless otherwise specified and 
changed by the association. 


DIVISION OF DUES 


Section 2-—Sixty per cent of the annual 
and membership dues shall be retained by 
the county and township organizations to 
defray any and all expenses incurred and 
passed on by the respective executive com- 
mittees.—Forty per cent of these annual and 
membership dues shall be forwarded to the 
treasurer of the state executive commit- 
tee. These funds to be sent in at the end of 
each month. 


REDUCTION OF ACREAGE 


Section 3. The acreage shall be determined 
from year to year by the representatives 
from the counties and the executive com- 
mittee of this association; assembled at a 
state meeting to be called by the president 
of the éxecutive committee. 


ACREAGE FOR 1921 


Section 4. The first step toward individ- 
ual independence is the production of food 
and feed for home consumption. We there- 
fore recommended most earnestly, as the 
thing of first importance, that each member 
of our tobacco organization so lay out his 
plan of farming for next year as to secure an 
adequate supply of these necessiti¢és. We 
further believe that there is no more effec- 
tual method of curtailing the 1921 crop. 

As a specific program for curtailing acre- 
age and also producing adequate food and 
feed on the acreage released from tobacco, 
we declare for the followimg definite plan: 


A: THE recent meeting of Vir- 


Each grower joihing the association shall 
report what was the acreage per year 
planted by him in 1919 and 1920, and reduce 
his acreage 33 1-3 per cent below his yearly 
average for these two years: Provided, that 
no man cultivating less than three and a 
half acres shall be required to reduce his 
acreage. 


Section 5.—The tobacco farmer who plants 
less than three and one-half acres as stated 
in Section 4 is expected to join the associa- 
tion, pay the same pro-rata dues, be entitled 
to all the privileges and benefits derived 
from this association, and abide by all the 
rules and regulations of this association. 


DUTY OF LANDLORD 


Section 6. The landlord should sign the 
pledges covering the tobacco acreage of his 
respective farms, and in turn have the ten- 
ants on his land sign such pledges, and the 
25 cents per acre fee will be divided be- 
tween landlord and tenant in proportion to 
the part of the crop that each receives. 


It shall be the duty of the said landlord 
to see that his tenants abide by and put into 
effect all the rules and regulations of this 
association, and should he be unable to do 
this, then he shall report same to his town- 
ship committee. . 


THE SPIRIT AND PURPOSES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


n It is not the intention of this 
association-to work any hardship on any in- 
dividual member or members, but on the 
other hand to bring about a general curtail- 
ment of production of tobacco during the 
year 1921, and to produce as nearly as possi- 
ble each year hereafter only such surplus 
tobacco as the trade demands and is willing 
to pay for at cost plus a reasonable profit. 
Therefore it is necessary that a certain 
amount of the individualism of the tobacco: 
grower must be subjected to the rules and 


Section 7. 


regulations of the association, each and ev- 
ery member working for the ultimate good 
of the association, and the accomplishment 
of the best results. 


UNFAITHFUL MEMBERS TO BE RE- 
PORTED AND DEALT WITH 


Section 8 If any member of this associa- 
tion fails to obey its rules and regulations 
or in any way takes advantage of his neigh- 
bors by violating or evading said rules and 
regulations, it shall become the duty of 
every member of this association who has 
knowledge of the facts to report him at once 
to the township executive committee. It 
shall be the duty of this committee to in- 
vestigate and adjust these complaints. 


If for any reason the committee should fail 
to adjust this matter or deem it proper, ap- 
peal may be had to the county executive 
committee, who shall have full authority to 
determine such complaints after giving said 
farmer sufficient notice both in writing and 
in person, 


TO PUBLISH LIST OF TOBACCO FARM- 
ERS JOINING OR REFUSING TO JOIN 


Section 9. It shall be the duty of the sec- 
retary of the county tobacco growers’ as- 
sociation to compile a list of all growers of 
tobacco in the county, and he shall also post 
at the court house door and publish in 
county papers a list of all members of the 
association, and also a list of those tobacco 
growers Who have not joined the associa- 
tion. 


iew Farmers’ Bulletins for Free 
Distribution 
F igh Progressive Farmer reader can 
get any or all of the following 
new “Farmers’ Bulletins” free by 
writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., or his Representative or Senator in 
Congress. In writing, ask for bulle- 
tins by number and not by name or 
title. Here are the new bulletins. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS—FOR FREE DIS- 
TRIBUTION 


The Crow and Its Relation to Agriculture.— 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1102.) 
For general distribution. 

Care of Mature Fowls.—(Farmers’ Bulletin 
1105.) 

Prepared especially for members of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 

Care of Baby Chicks.—(Farmers’ Bulletin 
1108.) 


Prepared especially for members of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 

Poultry Houses.—(Farmers’ Bulletin 1113.) 
Prepared especially for members of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 

Common Poultry Diseases.—(Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1114.) 5 

Prepared especially for members of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 

Selection and Care of Poultry Breeding Stock. 

—(Farmers’ Bulletin 1116.) 

Prepared especially for members of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 

Fall-sowed Oats.—(Farmers’ Bulletin 1119.) 

For distribution in the states of Maryland 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma southward. 

Factors That Make for Success in Farming 
in the South.—(Farmers’ Bulletin 1121.) 

This bulletin is designed to present, by pic- 
tures, charts, and brief text, some of the 
more important and fundamental factors 
that make for success on the Southern 
farm. 

Lespedeza as a Forage Crop.—(Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1143.) 

Suitable for general distribution. 

Coéperative Marketing—(Farmers’. Bulletin 
1144, 

This bulletin gives suggestions for organiz- 
ing codperative marketing associations. 

Laws Relating to Fur-bearing Animals, 1920. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 1165.) 


Better Seed Corn.—(Farmers’ Bulletin 1175.) 
Suitable for general distribution. 

Control of the Root, Stalk, and Ear Rot Dis- 
eases of Corn.—(Farmers’ Bulletin 1176.) 
For general distribution. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cocklebur.—(Department Circular 131.) Price, 
5 cents. 

Directory of Officials and Organizations Con- 
cerned with the Protection of Birds and 
Game, 1920.—(Department Circular 131.) 
Price, 5 cents. 

The Government Exhibit at the 1920 National 
Dairy Show.—(Department Circular 139.) 


SOIL SURVEYS 


All requests for soil surveys are referred to 
the Bureau of Soils for attention, the dis- 
tribution of same being controlled by that 


bureau. 


Soil Survey of Pulaski County, Georgia.— 
(From F. O. Soils, 1918.) Prite, 15 penta. 


Soil Survey of Madison County, Mississippi. 
(From F. O. Soils, 1917.) Price,  ecaten 


Soil Survey of the Belvidere Area, New Jer- 


sey.—(From F. O. Soils, 1917.) Price, 25 
cents. 
Soil Survey of Horry County, South Carolina. 


(From F. 0. Soils, 1918.) Price, 35 cents. 











50,000 Subscribers 


is our mark for 


December, Our Subscribers’ Month 


YOU get subs¢riptions from YOUR neigh- 
bors—and make your neighborhood a Progres- 
sive Neighborhood—The kind you want to live 
in and bring up your children in. 


It’s Easy, Listen! 


Suggest to the wife that a subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer is just the thing for a 
Christmas present to her husband or progressive 
son. She will hand you $1.00 in a hurry being 
glad to have part of her Christmas shopping done. 
Don’t forget to tell her we will send her a pretty 
Progressive Farmer gift card to put in his stock- 
ing. 


Then see the big farmers and suggest that 
they make each of their tenants a Christmas 
present of a subscription to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 


All you will need to do is to suggest-it; for 
they will appreciate that any man who reads The 
Progressive Farmer will protect the land and 
make better crops next year—They will make 
money by giving such Christmas gifts. Here’s 
an opportunity for you to get eight or ten from 


one man. 
We Reward You 


We give you a reward for every subscrip- 
tion you get for us, for example—Send us a club 
of two and as a reward, we will extend your own 
subscription a full year; or for a club of three, we 
will send you a dandy Hog Killing Set. A postal 
card will bring a copy of our reward list. Ask 
for it today but get busy now and see everyone 
in your neighborhood before some one gets in 
ahead of you, then select your rewards. Youwill 
wish to earn several after you get the reward list. 


DON’T FORGET we are depending on you 
to help us get 50,000 subscribers during Decem- 
ber, and that we will reward you for every one 
you get. 


The early bird catches the worm. Start your 
club today—sure— 


We will appreciate -your helping.us. Don’t 
fail to get at least one new subscriber, but go 
after a big club and earn some fine rewards. You 
can earn all the gifts you will wish to make this 
Christmas, earn a Bible for Mother a watch for 
brother, but send for a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer Reward List. 
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Pruning Time. Soon— 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 

















‘And this is a REAL Pruning Saw, — 

‘the best,on the market. Lice on Turnips 

> Quick shipment, 
12-inch, Postpaid, $1.10 "HO" shalt I kill lice on turnips?” 

* 14-inch, Postpaid, $1.20 


* It’s a genuine Simonds, exactly it i rve 
aud ‘ets draw cut. It makes Ane! Pruning 


As I have often said, tobacco in 
some form is death to plant lice. Dust 
the turnips with tobacco dust from a 
smoking tobacco factory, or make a ° 
strong decoctiom of tobacco in boiling 
water and, when cool, spray the crop 
with _ift 


¢ 


i. Our Catalog, showing other special 
sib ge OF NUMMER BTOCK-Frait 
Hedge Plants, Vines, Rose Bushes, 
etc., is yours for the asking. 
Chase Nursery Company, 
Alabama. 


Planting a Scuppernong 


‘T WISH to plant a Scuppernong grape- 
ving. Tell me the best time, the best 
location, how to prepare and fertilize 
the soil, and any suggestion that will 
help me start in right.” 











‘The Cook Improved Terracer 


dead wood and stunted wood in No- 
vember. Cut a small cedar tree and 
cut the branches about two or three 
feet. Set this by the barren vine and 
let it ramble at will, as it will make 
no grapes but will enable the Scupper- 
nong to bear. r 


How to Cure Sweet Potatoes in a 
Tobacco Barn 


“DLEASE tell me how to cure sweet 
potatoes in a tobacco barn.” 


If it is a log barn, make it perfectly 
tight. If it is frame barn it had better 
be sheathed inside with boards to make 
a dead air space. There must be a ven, 
tilator above that can be closed or 





and Ditcher 






















$time and does the work more satisfactorily. 
tent just out. Manufacturing ‘an. Get 
is less; work better, 
‘our turn plow. 

t importance to you. WRITE TODAY. 
COOK & TURNER, CARROLLTON, GA, 











YOUNG MAN — Equip 
ourself to earn $200 to 
per month. Com- 


730 Jutia St. 
New Orleans, La. 4 














SPARE TIME || |: | ae 











or Cc. C. JONES, R. O. ALFORD, J. R. 
CASH MONEY These are the four high ranking men who 
. Which Would You Prefer? 


stock judging contest at the International 
You already have the spare time, but 
“ou can swap it for ready cash, as 
The Progressive Farmer Agent for 
your community. Hundreds of sub- 
scriptions are expiring in every farm+ 
ing.community. Your spare time is 
worth several hundred dollars to us 
during the next few months. You 
have the spare time—we will pay you 
well for it. Let's swap. 

WRITE TODAY 
for fyll particulars of our money- 
making offer to agents, and get start- 
fin your community before someone 
else does. 
_Address nearest office. 


Raleigh, Atlanta, 
Memphis, 


Plant the vine now in the lightest 
and driest soil you have. Then get a 
barren Muscadine, unless there are 
plenty of wild ones, near, and plant it 
near the Scuppernong to furnish pollen, 
as the Scuppernong has usually im- 
perfect flowers. Prepare the soil by 
cood deep plowing and harrowing. If 
soil is fairly good, use no commercial 
fertilizer. A mulch of rough manure 
on top of the soil after planting will 
help. Set tall stakes by the vine and 
the first season allow one cane to grow. 
When this is tall enough to reach an 
arbor seven feet high, build the arbor 
hand then let the vines ramble over it. 
Train out the one and two-year canes 
full length on the trellis, and the 
only pruning will be to cut out, old 





Birmingham, 
Dallas: 

















Beat the Boll Weevil--Get Better Returns per Acre 


. 


fauer testimonials upon request. A cordial invitation is extended to all to visit our seed 


It costs just as much to make a poor crop as it costs to make a good crop. Sometimes 
more. ike every edge cut! WANNAMAKER’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON is 
enthusiastically proclaimed the very best short staple cotton (staple seven-eights to 

and one-sixteenth) yet Sevelapee for planting under boll weevil conditions. Or under 
any conditions. Medium small stalk; rapid, vigorous growing; open foliage; heavy yielding; 
very early maturing, and easiest to pick. 


In October 25, 1919, issue, “MODERN FARMING,” Prof. J. R. Ricks, DIRECTOR OF 
MISSISSIPPI A. and M. COLLEGE EXPERIMENT STATION says: “Practically all wilt- 
resistant varieties are rather.late; and therefore are damaged more or less by Boll Weevils. 
The variety known as WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND is what might be called semi-wilt- 
resistant, and IS THE VARIETY I WOULD PLANT EVEN ON WILT INFESTED LAND.” 
What higher recommendation could any seed have? 

Here is our seed farm records for three years: 1918—Good growing season, fair picking 
weather; 962 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint, 37.2. 1919—Poor growing season, but 

tionally fine picking weather; 778 pounds lint per acre; percentage of lint 38.1 1920— 

ne growing season, fair picking weather; 1040 pounds lint per acre, percentage of lint 37.8 

annamaker’s-Cleveland is recommended by all Government Agents. High records at all 
Experiment Stations. Write them. n't accept exaggerated statements of enormous 

s made by irresponsible parties, but put your faith and your money in good seed 
m_reliable breeders that carry the endorsement of State Experiment Stations throughout 


Cotton Belt. 
REVISED QUOTATIONS 
Tn new, heavy, ‘branded burlap bags; 25 bu. or less $3 per bu. 50 bu. or less $2.90; 100 bu. 
or less $2.80. er 100 to 200 bu. $2.70; over 200 to 500 bu. $2.60; over 500 bu. $2.50. These 
prices_are for \i diate pt and shipment. They are considerably under our reg- 
ular figures and are made only temporarily. References and vol- 





Terms, cash with orders. 





St. Matthews, S. C. 


ROBINSON, AND R. A. BUDLOW 


will represent Georgia in the non-collegiate 
Livestock Show, Chicago, this fall. Much 


interest is being taken in improving the livestock of the South. 


opened. - Sort the potatoes in the field 
into slatted crates or baskets and stack 
them in the middle of the barn. After 
all are in, start the fire and maintain a 
temperature of 85 to 90 degrees until the 
potatoes have dried from the sweat they 
pass through after storing. After that 
a temperature of 45 to 50 degrees will be 
warm enough. Ordinarily you can main- 
tain that. by opening or closing the ven- 
tilators, but in very cold weather. there 
will be a little fire needed. Do not store 
any cut or bruised potatoes but use these 
up at once. 


Setting Early Cabbage Plants 
“DLEASE tell me the best way to trans- 

plant early cabbage plants in No- 
vember. I set some late in October on 
the north side of ridges running east and 
west. Should they be covered with pine 
straw?” 


The general plan has been ‘in the 
South to set the plants on the south 
side of ridges. I found that this was 
an error in the South, as the plants 
are exposed to the morning sun when 
frozen, and that alone may rupture 
the tissues and kill them. Then, too, 
on the south side the plants are excited 
into growth in warm spells in winter, 
and a return of cold will kill them. I 
had better success on the north side, 
where they keep dormant. Some ex- 
periments made at the Georgia Station 
some years ago showed that the north 
side of the Tidge is safer than the 
south side, and that in setting in open 
furrows showed the lowest percentage 
of loss. I have proved this. correct. 
Run furrows three feet apart east and 
west. In these put commercial ferti- 
lizer 1,000 to 1,500 pounds an acre. 


i eit 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Throw two furrows over these fur- 
rows, making ridges. Then open fur- 
rows down these beds with a shovel 
plow and set the plants 16 inches 
apart and deep enough to cover the 
stems. When leveled in the spring, 
they will stand all right. 


as ~ : 





Whitewash Not an Insecticide 


“"GOms people imagine that white- 

washing trees is a good thing be- 
cause it kills the insects. Spraying the 
trees with a light solution of arsenate of 
lead is cheaper and would do ten times 
more good, and would not change the 
color of the tree which the Lord gives it.” 


Whitewashing trees is not done to 
kill insects, but to keep the trees clean 
of lichen and mosses and to ‘promote 
the more healthy condition of the 
bark. Lime is not used as an gnsec- 
ticide, but is used in making fungicide 
préventives. The lead arsenate is, of 
course, an excellent insecticide, and in- 
stead of taking the place of the lime- 
wash it simply adds an efficient in- 
secticide to the fungicide. Both are 
good for the purpose used. 


~ Sudan Grass 
“Witt Sudan grass be good for pas- 


ture? We have some and would 
like to pasture it, but we are told that it 
is like sorghum and will kill stock.” 


Sudan grass is a sorghum of the non- 
saccharine species. You can sow it in 
June, and can cut it several times for 
hay on.strong land. United States 
Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1126 says that Sudan grass 
furnishes abundant pasturage at the 
rate of-one cow, per acre for 125 days. 
Prussic-acid poisoning occurs in Sudan 
grass -most frequently when it has 
been injured by drouth or other un- 
favorable climatic conditions. 


Killing Trees 


‘T HAVE some large gum trees which 


I have belted several times and still 
they live. I would like to know how 
much arsenic and soda to use to kill 
them.” 


I think a quicker way is to cut the 
tree down og pull it up. If the trunk 
of the gum tree is too large for fire- 
wood, clean off the bark, and make 
a roller of it. 


Norfolk Island Pine 


pPeeee give me instructions in re- 
gard to the nature and culture of 
the Norfolk Island pine. Will it have to 
be protected from winter cold here in 
north Georgia, 50 miles north of At- 
lanta? If so, how shall I protect it?” 


The only’ way you can grow the 
Norfolk Island pine tree (Araucaria 
excelsa) is in a tub or large pot. [ 
do not think that it will stand the win- 
ter anywhere north of south Florida. 


Another variety, the Araucaria im- 
bricata, is hardy in eastern North 
Carolina. Araucaria bidwellii will 


sometimes get hurt in eastern North 
Carolina, and in mild winters and shel- 
tered will stand in Raleigh, but often 
will get killed’ The Araucaria im- 
bricata is called the monkey puzzle 
tree, because its short, prickly leaves 
make it hard for a monkey to climb 
it. I have seen a good specimen in the 
old churchyard at Washington, N. C., 
and there was one in St. Paul’s Church 
yard in Norfolk years ago, but it has 
disappeared, but hardly from lack of 
hardiness. i 


> A NATURAL PLEA 

“Do you want the shoulder’ padded?” 
asked the tailor of the mother who 
was buying a suit for her boy. 

“No, mamma,” pleaded her son, “tell! 
him to pad the pants.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


I have just received a copy of your Farm- 
er’s Account Book, of which am very 
proud. I wish every farmer could have a 
copy of it for it is the best thing in that 
line I have seen yet.—A. A. Hanks, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Athens, Tenn. 
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“How It Feels to Get Stung” 


E’kr year the unscrupulous nursery, 
stock salesmen take toll.from the 
farmers of the South, causing them to 
waste their money, and fail: in get- 
ting an orchard, thus discouraging many 
who attempt te grow fruits for their 
families. They make it harder for the 
honest nurseryman to sell good trees that 
would benefit the buyer and his com- 
munity. Until the few fakers left can 
be weeded out, the farmer must not take 
all that glitters to be gold, and should 
buy only from nurseries that he knows 
are reliable, The county agent or state 
college of agriculture wilt furnish lists 
of nurseries from whom it is safe to buy. 

The following letter is from a group 
of men who got “picked up” in buying 
from a faking nursery. They are frank 
enough to admit-that they were “stung” 
and want to keep other farmers from 
making the same mistake. If you would 
like to have the name of the company 
they bought from, send one of them @ 


- self-addressed envelope or post card and 


ask him to tell you. 

“We the undersigned wish to warn 
your readers against buying what is 
known -as the ‘Home Orchard’ being 
sold to the farmers of the county. 

“The proposition is something like 
this: The agents sell you an orchard 
of 50 trees and agree to keep the 
same pruned and sprayed for a period 
of three years for the sum of $37.50, 
which looks like a good proposition 
if they would comply with it. But let 
me warn you, Mr. Farmer, that man 
will never do anything but deliver 
you about $7.30 worth of trees for 
$37.50. The spraying and pruning are 
never done. , 

“Maybe the company has changed 
its name and the salesman may be 
passing as Mr. Hale or somebody 
else, but let me warfi you as‘a fellow 
farmer to beware of this’ kind of 
proposition, regardless of the name. 

“If you have already signed such a 
contract, lose no time in cancelling 
the same, for it is one of these baits 
they aré throwing out to catch the 
farmer. 


“The truth is, the company ought 
to be indicted and sent up for swind- 
ling. They also have a very fine (?) 
pecadm that will bear fruit in three 
years which is sold for 10 cents per 
nut or $1 per dozen, but when they 
get the dollar the transgction is 
ended. 


“I am sending this to you to pub- 
lish, for I -know of no better way to 
expose such ‘crooks.’ 

“G. N. STRONG. 


“References: TT. G. Farmer, New- 
nan, Ga.; First National Bank, New- 
nan, Ga. 


“These bought orchards: J. W. 
Summer, W. Y. Summer, C. T. 
Witcher, Mrs. Fanrfie Jackson and G. 
N. Strong,” Newnan, Ga.” 


Several Ways to Beat Bermuda 
Grass 


ERMUDA grass is no longer a ter- 

ror for me. I have learned that 
shade is the deadly enemy of this 
grass. If I plant fruit treés, this grass 
soon disappears. If I plant corn, cot- 
ton, cane or any tall growing plants, 
the shade from these plants kills the 
Bermuda grass. If] want to kill it in 
other ways, I plow it under, and plant 
cabbages, or other things where it was. 
By keeping a crop on the land the Ber- 
muda grass will not grow. 

If you want to locate a seed bed 
where Bermuda grass is well estab- 
lished get 1a few boards and string 
them on the grass, and within a few 
weeks the grass will turn yellow and 
soon die. Trash, or anything that cov- 
ers the grass will kill it. Care should 
be taken to see that the trash does not 
rot too fast, or some of the more per- 
sistent shoots may come through. A 
new application of trash will do the 
work, B. YORKSTONE HOGG. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 


; 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 
For Prompt Delivery 


ET me tell you why giving your 
R. F. D. number and box number 
gets your Progressive Farmer to you 
sooner than though you did not send 
it to us. 

In our office, we route and bundle 
our papers for the post office depart- 
ment. 

All papers going on your route are 
wrapped in one bundle. A paper 
wrapper is tied around this and a 
lgbel with your route number and 
your post office is pasted on it. 

When the sack of mail comes to 
your post office, all the clerk has to 
do is to throw this one bundle to 
your rural carrier and he is ready to 
go. It doesn’t have to be worked up 
in your local post office as is the case 
if we don’t have the route number 
and can’t put your paper in the bun- 
die going out on your route. 

It isn’t because the post office peo- 
ple don’t know you so as to get your 
paper in the bundle, but it makes ear- 
ly delivery to give your full address 
including route and box number. 


The First Number Paid 


‘I CAN say truthfully The Progres- 
sive Farmer is worth its weight in 
gold to me, and I haven't been a sub- 
scriber but one month. My wife re- 
ceived a sample cepy. I looked it 
over at dinner, read it at night and 
next morning mailed a cueck for one 
year’s subscription. There are so 
many helpful things right before you 
every week, Just for instance I'll 
show you how valuable it is to me. 
We had a few hogs with blind stag- 
gers. I tried every way to find what 
caused the disease andits cure. Well, 
our first copy of your paper had just 
exactly what I had been hunting for 
several months, There are hundreds 
of items worth many dollars to every 


farmer. ARTHUR A. HOWELL. 


An Appreciation That Is Appre- 
ciated 


A lad without his lassie, 
Is like a fork without a knife; 
And a farm without “The Progressive 
Farmer”, 
Is like a man without a wife. 


UST as a man’s wife advises him, 
helps him and codéperates with 
him for his own: best interests, just so 
The Progressive Farmer helps him to 
run his farm. Once a week it comes 
in at the week’s end to remind him 
what to do for the next week, and if 
he farms by these rules he won't go 
far wrong. Every issue is worth the 
price of the year’s subscription, to 
say nothing of the specials and that 
annual reference special, which is 
a liberal farm education. ~- 


Ever since the first issue of The 
Progressive Farmer in 1886, it has not 
only kept up its high standard but 
has also kept abreast with the times 
—not holding to old fogy ideas, 
but broadening and progressing every 
year to meet the needs of the present 
day farmer. The monthly depart- 
ments, “What to Do This Month,” 
are, worth many times the price of 
the paper because many young farm- 
ers do not know what should be done 
each month, when to sow certain 
seed; when to plant gardens for dif- 
ferent seasons, and how, etc. 


The young housewife, too, will find 
an answer to all her problems in The 
Progressive Farmer. Really, it’s 

three times the present sub- 
scription price. Yours sincerely, 
MRS. W. I. ZACHRY. 
East Point, Ga. 


Mrs. Zachry has been a subscriber 
to The Progressive Farmer for 30 
years. 


Buy Paints oF 


anutacturers ile= : 





ORDER DIRECT FROM US AND GET THE 
LOWEST MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 
We've been making good paint for years—and we've saved 
property owners thousands of dollars in the actual first- 
cost, besides giving them paint that will last longer and 
greatly increase the value of their buildings. 


SCO-CO PAINT—THE GREAT PRESERVATIVE 


Protects from decay—adds years of service to bulid- 
8 


its less than other paints not nearly as good. 


A pure linseed oll paint, ready-mixed for home, roof, 
floor, wall, wagon, and all purposes where good paint 


is needed. FU 


Gen' 





LY GUARANTEED. 





our repr 


yj tL A inting it. 


My farm ie situated in Lee County. I placed it on the marbet at « fair 
unty. on - 
but could not g ° single .| t ti Ens: Se 
suaded me 
1 used twelve barrele 


oF SCOLO Paint, with the result that I soon sold my 
farm without any trouble, for several thousand 


? Seuere more than I expected to get. 
very t ° 
— re Thos. RB, Hooks, Americus, Ga. ( 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. > 


Paint Products Division 


Savannah, Ga. 





Paint Book and Color 


“| Write Today for Our Free 
Card 
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Weed’s Ole Black 







cracked wheat or 
made from shelled 


heated while 


sizes to fit needeal or 
° 


Joe Grist Mill 


Grinds shelled corn and all hinds of 
grain, is simple, durable and easy ‘to 
operate. Grinds flat, medium er round 
meal, grits, chops, 
corn or chicken feed, G 


hominy, cracked 
raham flour; 
any other product 
or threshed grain. 


Is ball bearing: products are not over- 


; made in 5 
farm; 12 year 
can make 


enced miller, Guar- 
anteed to do what 
we claim for it. 
Write for catalog 
which gives 25 rea- 
sons why you 

own one. 


J.D. VEED & CO. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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Its the new WADE | portable 
One Man Drag Saw 


Many .new features have been added, making it by far the 
rag Saw on the market. 
Write for booklet which explains in 
detail why the Wade is 


A We 
, Pm 
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ZY the Walraven Co. 





Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction 


Atlanta, Ga, 






















SMASHED’ 


Now shi DIRECT FROM FACTORY at before 
— SAVE from $70 to $100. BINDING 





war prices. 

GUARANTEE. B tiful ton motor, 

handsome cohtetaes. Plays tay record made. 

Prompt shipment. 
atin'e SARGA N HOUSE. ~ 
DIXIE’S BARGAI . 

Loulsville, Ky. (Incorporated) U. 8. A. || Arkansas Nursery Co., Dept 36 Fayetteville, 























» G Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





Set Frost- Cal + gg Plants Now for Early Spring 
$1; 1,000 


_ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
LESPEDEZA 








Headine—. ostpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 
expressed, $1. 80; 10,006, $14. Standard varieties. Per- Sound Lespedeza Seed—Free of Johnson grass. For 
sonal attention. Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter sale by Miss Lena ay Meridianville, a Bhip- 
Parks, Darien, Ga. . Ping point, Huntsville. Ala 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants for Sale—Wil) not hold We Make g Specialty of Sound, Recleaned Lespedeza 
order over 10 days if order cannot eed Seed—Absolirtely free of Johnson grass. Shipping 
Long Island grown. Price, 1,000, $1.50, point, Huntsville, Ala., Madison County. ddress 


$2. 500, 
prepaid by insured a Georgia Plant “baun) Thom- 
asville, Ga., Route 1, 
























Fine Berkshire 10 to 12 
from i. y-~ 8, stock, $25 to $35 per 
boars, bred gilts. W. D. Nelson, Hep- 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


< d herd boars boats se: pigs, 10 10 
Her TE i, eck, $13; Tels dian 
aad sows and gilts, 
Me pigs; big bone wee: aw Boat 
8. Bach D gees | guaran 
, Ala. 


Minet \ 
= age A grat use pigs, highest 
prices, speci terms. tart your boy ol 

; we ! help them. rite Central 


Durocs ; 
Farm, Vandiver, 


Pome s Jersey Boar—2% years old, w ht 
= 5. best breeding. Reason for 























‘ RHODE ISLAND REDS 


oumae Comb Reds—Cockerels, $5.  Velvety red. 
aranteed. Springdale Poultry Farms, Epes, Ala. 


os Early Hatched Sage Comb Rhode Island 
is—$3 each. te Fairview Farm, Boon- 











Cabbage Plants—Protected from frost by overhead 
irrigation. Charleston Wakefield, Early Summer, Lup- 
ton’s best ng Island ooed. a. 50 per 1,000; special 
price in large quantities. sel post orders, 23 cents 
per 1,000 extra. J. R. Davis. Paras, Bartow, Fla. 


Cabbage Plants—EKarly Jersey, Charleston Wakefields, 
Flat Dutch, Suceessions, ready, fall setting. Prepaid 





vis, B.S. mail: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; express—collect: 1,000, 

Special—R. C. Red Cockerels—25 per cent reduc- 2; 3,000 to 5.000, at $1.75 1,000; 10,000, $15. Satis- 
tion; more off'on 2 or more. Write me. Lizzie Phil- faction or money back, Coleman Plant Co., Tifton, 
lips, Bear Creek, Ala. Georgia. 











SUSSEX 
8 led Sussex— Prize stock, H. L. Bedford, 
Bailey, Tenn. 
WYANDOTTES 





Girvin’s White Wyandottes—Five Ist and 2nd at 
Memphis, Tenn., 1920. Exhibition stock, eggs, baby 
chicks, R. H. Girvin, Bainbridge, Ga. 

White W. ee yg Ae epuillets and yearling 
hens for 5 Keeler strain. Strictly quality birds. 
Pullets and hens, $4 geek eockerels, $5 each. W. A. 
Carpenter, Lincoln, 





Good Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Suc- 
cession, Jersey and Charleston Wakeflelds. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Post paid, 100, 

500, $1.25; 1,000, 25; expressed, 
10,600 at $1.50. Phorassville Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


50 Acres of Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Varieties: 
Flat Dutch, Succession, Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
fields. All are pleased with our strong, well rooted 
plants and quick sesyice. Write or wire your order to- 
day. Postpaid: 500, .25; 1,000, $2.25; expressed: 
1,000, $1.75; 5,000 at $1.50. Special terms to dealers. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

























































ve registration - on_ same. T. rr 
, Autaugarilie, Ala. r. D. 
Yor as Bro. od Sows and 1 Boar—All purebred, tH ee trae reasonable. M, Tozer, 
registered fine condition. ‘To close out ae See ‘ 
will oat iT for. 350," ae ee GUINEAS 
ey a se i ea Pearl, White African Guineas—10 Varieties Fancy 
Pigeons—Prices reasonable. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
Psa pe es 5 te Pip. -_ Stn 28 Iowa. 
Gcimors’™ reeding. num o ese animals 
aa) our foundation herd secured from Pine Crest TURKEYS = 
as we Tat ae cosine pl ~ herd. ~ Ai kegs cholera for: : Bourbon Red sy machen reasonable. Invincible 
ne. Registration papers furnished. Lamb Fish Farm, Andrews, 8. fs 
‘ ber Co., Charleston, Miss. Bronze Turkeys—Full blood. Hens, $8: gobblers, $10. 
Se ‘ POLAND-CHINAS . A Goodrich, Fairhope, Ala 
~~ Purebred Mammoth “Bronzgy Young Turkeys—Toms, 
prompt de- nens for sale. Write W. M. Houck, 







































Rig Registered Poland-Chinas—Write; 
sien. Millers, A. W. & L, D., Harrisonburg, Va. 
Registered Pol — China Gilt—7 months old; 

eae ie for $30 gets her. C. W. Holland, Blue 


For Bale—Poland- China’ moar—ty months old, in 
ion, big boned type, price $75; papers free, 
ary Annie Secobs, Chandler Springs, Ala. 
—— 


Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas—A few youn 
* gilts and piss new ready, at farmers’ prices; £ woul 
exchange 











sheep. . J. Leard, Hartwell, 
oa Spins 








Blue Bogt—Leres, growthy and prolific. Everybody 
pe. ite for booklet. Mention this paper. 
The Blue Hog Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass 





HOLSTEINS = 


Holstein Cattle—All kinds. Reetpered heifer calves, 
7 to Ee not registered, 4 to 10 months old, $25. 
. C, . Epes, Ala. a 








— 
pete Holstein Bulis—Ready for service, 

 woirht Ibs. ; price $75 to $100, if taken at 
Wa Par Parrish, Union City, Tenn, 





—__ 
he more R ag 38) Holstein Butl—Evenly mark- 
tested herd, ready for ser- 


all crated+on board train, 
Pete mene ‘Saunders, <i, er. Leigh St., Richmond, Va. 
For Lael Purebred Hols stein Heifer Calyes— 
by 26-Ib. bull; all good size, ready 
feed, om onting: now; 7 are taostly white, 2 mostly 
biack, 1 white and black $100 a pair, with papers, 
and crated on ain, m ob. Richmond. Address W. C. 
Roca lieve, 830 W. “h St., Richmond, Va. 


23,000 Ibs. of aie apt 1,020 Ibs. of Butter, and 
x Ibs. of Milk and 1,125 ea 
‘ds the 














$10 each. No bk 
Perry, Fla. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Forrest Ferguson Barred Rocks—Selected breeders 
from pedigreed stock. Highest quality bred-to-lay pullets 
and cockerels, $10 each; 8 weeks old, $3 each; baby 
chicks, 50¢c each; hatching eggs, 25c each, Genuine Tou- 








louse gee! $7 each hatching eggs, 50c each. White 
Pekin ducks, “i each; baby ducklings, 50c each; hatch- 
ing eggs, 25¢ each. Wild Mallard ducks, $4 each; 
baby ducklings, 50c each; hatching eggs, 25¢ each. 


Pearl Guineas, $3 each; hatching eggs, 25¢c each. No 
catalog; order ea from this ad. ee: Farms, 
Dyersburg, ‘ 


___ SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—Now re: ady; $21, 000. . Quality guar- 
anteed. G. D. Moore, Hawthorne, Fla 

Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, W. akefeld, Successions, 
Special limited offer: 1,000 to 12,000 sent prepaid at 
jae i 1,000. Rush your orders. Ingram & Co., 
esup, Ga, 


Cabbage Filppte—Leoding varieties, frost-proof, by 
arcel post, 300, $1; $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; express, 
,000, $1.75; 10,000, re 50 1,000, ’ Jarrard Plant Co., 
Albany, Je. 

Large Quantity Frost:proof Cabbage Plants—5 RB. 
rieties; 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 expressed, $1.5 
40,000, $55. Guarenine satisfaction. Write to has 
Parks, Darien,.Ga 

Early Jersey Waketicld Cabbage Plants—100, 25c; 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.10, postpaid, aes: 5,000 at 
$1.75; 10, 000, $1.50, express prepaid. Chas 8. Beas- 














































Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, $2 per 1,000; by express, 
$1.50, These plants are grown from the best Long 
Island seed. We pack them in damp moss and guar- 
antee_ them to arrive in good condition. We have 
grown’ plants successfully for 20 years, and believe our 
plants to be as good as can be grown anywhere. 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C., 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—We plant more than 
a ton of high-grade seed, and grow millions of fine 
plants for wholesale and retail trade. Now ready for 
immediate shipment. Wakefields, Brunswick*and Flat 
Dutch, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75; 10,000 or 
over, $1.50 per 1,000, by mail or express, charges _col- 
lect. Delivery guaranteed or money refunded. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Stoc ky, frost-proof, and as good as 
cn be bought anywhere at any price. We have early 
Jersey Wakeflelds, C harleston Wakeflelds, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 500, $1.25; T,000 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 8.000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 





1,000; 10,000 and up at ‘$1.50 per 1,000. By prepaid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $1; 400, $1.30; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 


Alabama. 


I Have Been Growing Cabbage Plants by the Mil- 
lions and selling to the big plant shippers, but now I 
am selling plants direct to all parties at wholesale 
prices as follows s: By express collect, si » thousand, 
$1.65; 5,000 lots, $1.50; 0. 000 lots, 3 20;000 dots, 
$1 15: 25,000 lots, $1; special prices by the million, 

took your orders now and be sure to get your plants, 
for we have 5,000,000 aie growing; 1,000,000 now 
ready to ship. Joe J. Battle, Me vultrie, Ga 








Grimwood Bros., Meridianville, Ala. 


w Experiment With - Otber < Clovers?—Why lose 
ony A aa cotton? Sow Lespedeza, it never fails. 
op, guaranteed; no Johnson grass. Tom Camp- 

bell, “Meridianvitic, Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville, 


Alab 
OATS 


Genuine Fulghum Oats—$1.65 bushel. Poyner Seed 
Co., Dothan, A 

Fulghum =] CT bushel. No nut or John- 
son grass. Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 


ONIONS 


Genuine Teneriffe Bermuda Onion Plants for Sale— 
People, why not plant the plant onion and make money. 
I hold the record on Bermuda onion acreage. Get my 
catalog and testimonials. grow onions in carload 
lots. I furnish photo cuts of my record acre; get one, 
I made this record from the plant onion. Price on 
Plants, $2.25 per 1,000; 6,000 lots, $12.50; acre loty. 
special price upon request. I always fill your order. 
I ship parcel post paid and insured. Hampshire Ber- 
muda Farm, C, 8. Glisson, Owner, Hawkinsville, Ga. 

PECANS 

Wanted Paper Shell Pecans—Send samples, naming 
price. In market for all kinds farm seeds, car lots or 
less. Jefferson Farms, Albany; Ga. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberry eget og Eg Missionary, Thomp- 

son, several ar? varieties, $3 1,000; Progressive Ever- 


bearing, $2.5 . Plants guaranteed reach you in 
good Seaditign. Shahan Bros., Winchester, Tenn. 


















































Strawberry Plants—By prepaid mail: bgt aring, 
100, $2.50; 200, $4.50; 30 3; 400, $7.50; 5 $9; 
1,000, $16. One-crop varie 8, such as L , Th m= 
son, mien like, Missionary, etc., 100, $1.50; 200, $2.50 
300, $3.25; 400, $4; one. $4.50; 1,000, $7.75. Oakdale 
Farm, Bieminghans A 

WATERMELONS. 

For Sale—Few Genuine Early Prolific Watermelon 
Sced—Grow large with tir m1 rind, red juicy meat. Price 
postpaid, 


12 for 30 cents; 
$1. Box 271, Valdosta, CG 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Half-and-Half Cottog Seed and Crook’s Prolific 


Seed Corn for Sale—Booklet free. Crook Bros., Luray, 
Tennessee. 


2 dozen, 50 cents; 5 dozen, 
la. 














Table Peas, 


w anted—Cowpeas, Velvet Beans, Pea- 
nuts, Other Seeds—What have you to sell? Purity 
Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





For Sale—50,000 Progressive Everbearing Strawberry 


Plants—$2 per 100; $15 per 1,000 St. Reads. Ever 
bearing Raspberry plan ts, “a per 100; prepaid to any 
address. Wm. N.. Willey, Cohoke, Va. 











COTTON — 


Covington-Tool Wilt- Resistant Cotton Seed for 8 ale. 
Solomon & Oates, He vadland, _ Ala. 











Genuine Cook Cotton Seed— Wilt resistant, $2 25 "per 
bushel. “ Barrett, Roanoke, Ala., Route 2. 

Cleveland lig gz Boll Cotton 
$3 per bushel. H. M. 





Early 
private gin, 


Improved Extra 
Seed—Ginned with 
Rogers, Dillon, 8. 


For Sale—Coliese No. 
—$1.50 bushel, as long as they last. W. 
Augusta, Ga., Route 4. Pe cera 

Genuine Cleveland Big Boli—Record, 30 . bales on 
10 acres. Send $2.50 bushel. Limited amount. Cleve 
land Seed Co., Royston, Ga. Seve 

Cotton Seed—Pool’s Early Big Boll—Get them di- 
rect from introducer’s farm. Write for booklet and 
prices. Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, ) ae 

Improved Cleveland Big Boll Seed—Yielding on avy- 
erage land 2 bales cotton per acre; $1.50 per bushel. 


1 and Cleveland Cotton § Seed 
H. Franklin, 



































































pelated about 15 months old. Wintergreen Gardens, 
A. 


Marion, Alabam 
Purebred ed Scotch Collies—Beautifully marked. Males, 
2.50; sna, $7.50. Ready to deliver December lst. 
money with order. R. 8. Sykes, Mebane, 
North Carolina. 








RABBITS 


ill Exchange—Few my mature high-grade, win- 

ing “‘Lookout strain’’ New Zealand Red rabbits, for 
pqent quality ducks or chickens. Can use watch, mod 
ern repeating rifle or aameoee Harris, 1512 East Mair 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BRAHMAS 
~ Brahma Cockerels—April hatched 
E. G. Thomas, Thomasville, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 


One Leghorn Cockerel in Exchange for swe Hens— 
Your chance. Sam’! G. Garner, Aiken, 8. 

breeding stock from my 
Special cockerel sale. J. B 

















Purebred 
$2.50 each, 











Brown Leghorns—Choice 
ate winners, reasonable. 
owser, Booneville, Miss. 


ORPINGTONS 


Orpingtons—Splendid cockerels, 
fc aaa Fletcher Perkins, Steens, Mi 


Egs-laying, Prize- winning White Orpingtons—Write 
for prices. W. A. Andrews, Opelika, Ala. 
Snow A White Orpingtons—Cockerels, $3, $5 
oe. 0, $3. Springdale Poultry Farms, Epes 
a 








Cook's strait 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


; Aristocrat Barred Rocks—Vigorous > aa pro- 
litle hens. Gardner Brothers, Auburn, 


2 Choice Barred Rock a ie a many strain, &: 
~ $4 and 2 Mrs. Norton Roberts, Morris Station, Ga 


Saared Rocks for Sale—Pure Aristocrat strain. Be 244 
20 select cockerels and 30 choice pullets. Mrs. Lee 
“Rberhore, Route 8, Eufaula, Ala. 


For Sale—One pen, 6 pullets (April patch) 1 o-, 
ee? Se Siaers Barred Plymouth Rocks; t $25 
gets t J. F. Suttle, F Felix, Ala. 

Patriot Barred ng eges fen 

















Plymouth Rocks—Hi 
“Gib “pu stings renee Sook 

; Tange . 
Der. too. 


sc. Webster Groves. 





send me out. 


It will cost you $500.00 to mail me to every sub- 
criber of the Georgia-Alabama Edition of 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
But it will cost you only 5 cents a word to reach these 50,000 
people with a classified ad in its columns, 
will easily cover what you want to say and will cost you only $1.25. 
Before you say “It costs too much,” think of what it will cost to 
Why, it will cost you more to get the names put on 
me than your ad will cost if it is run in 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
I will cost you $2,050.00 to reach the readers of the Four Editions 
of The Progressive Farmer when it will do the work for only 20 
cents a word—what twenty of me will cost. 





records of — and sire’s dam of our ‘ 
splendid~grandson of King of the Pontiacs who now ¢% Castleberry, “Ala. pe ot seed Raeo to avoid boll weevil. H. 
weighs as a 2-ycar-old 1,825 Ibs. Write for price, Cabbage Plants—Large and stocky, ready a I a Wk 
Dodleree and picture, Knapp School Farm, Nash- kind that makes hard heads. 100, "oe: $1;' 500, Williamson 1%-inch Staple Cotton Sced—Over a bale 
ville, Tenn. $i. 50, postpaid; by express’ collect, 1000. "Go" 5,000, to the acre already gathered and 2 mre pickings to be 
JERSEYS 7.50. H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. gotten. Send orde TS now for delivery in 60 days. : All 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants——Copenhacen Market, ®¢ed graded before shipping, and shipped in strong 
Reaistered Jersey Bull Calf—Phe most notable blood Wakefield and uccession. By prepaid’ mail, 500, gacks. Price $8 per bushel. H. 1. Powe, Choraw, 
strain, a_top-notcher; price $50. Fulton Bros., Good- $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; by express, Yodo Satisfac. South Carolina. 
water, Ala. tion guaranteed. Outlaw Plant Co., Hahira, Ga. “a the be oe ene yl 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS pial, Yeading Varieties Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— this a have a limited amount of seed for sale. 
German Ghevherd, Collies OM Raglish “heuheed gues ‘by express. 1,000, 1-96: 10,000, $14," Orders sil'oret @ bushels, $1.79 ver: bushel iteterence, ‘Com: 
ae and Duroc Beare Holstein walle, Good filled; not promises. _ BR. Parks, “Darien, Ga. merece Bank Trust Co. Will L. Williams, Com- 
‘cockerels, Rabbits. Send 1l0c for instructive Millions of Leading Varieties Cabbage Plants—500, merce, Ga., Route 14. 
W. R. Watson, Box 1810, Oakland, Iowa. $1; 1,000, $1.75, expressed or mailed. ‘‘Plants, not KUDZU 
mr. Sexton Plaht Co., Royston, Ga.; Falcon, 
PET STOCK } SH ; Tallahassee, Fla.; Valdosta, Ga.; Thomasyille, rine Roots for Sale. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, 
“lorida. 
’ DOGS 
Wanted— ig ag, rome Pine Forest Farm, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Route I 
Wanted: Coon, =F and Rabbit Hounds—Write what am Qa 
you have. W. E. Beek, Herrick, Ill. ONB 
Wanted to Buy a | first- emt opossum and coon dog, 
“ 4 years old. R..H. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. CENT 
‘or Sale—Pair of “Taatred Airedale Terriers—Not Osta ar STAMP 











Twenty-five words 














of our enlarged Account Book 





You Will Want Them 


Our 1921 Handsome Four Color Calendar 
And 
New and Enlarged Farmers’ Account Book 
ARE NOW READY 
A year’s subscription, new or renewal, and one ALL THREE 
of.our handsome 1921 Calendars and a copy 


$1.25 








_ Chandler, Chickasaw, 


PEACH TREES 


Fruit Trees—For $10. 50 we will send by & express 17 
high-class peach trees. ‘They are as good trees as 
money can .buy, and are selected in such way as to 
ive ripe peaches from late May to early October. Just 
the number needed for the home orchard. Write for 
prices on any other fruit trees, shade trees, shrubbery 
or berry plants needed. All of our stock is grown by 
a member of the American Association of Nurserymen, 
which guarantees a square deal to all. Oakdale Farm, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising —— 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see Led for himself before bu: fing. 
But no man is tted offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he. ri us satisfactory | refer. 
ences a8 to his honesty and b 




















Farm Loans—We make loans on improved farms in 
Alabama. Interest rate from 6 to 8 per cent. Liberal 
prepayment options; reasonable commissions; prompt 
inspections; quick service. Jemison Company, 211 
No. 20th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


ALABAMA 


If You Want to Buy or Sell vere Land—Write 
Ingram Land Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


For Sale—40-Acre Farm, Saheoaie, Ala.—25 in 
cultivation; new place; goed house; well fenced. W. F. 
a. 


For Rent—482-Acre Improved Alfalfa Farm—De 
mepolis section; s. going concern; very attractive prop- 
osition. Write wire for particulars. See us for 
farm bargains. Berry ty. Company, Demopolis, Als. 


“Alabama Alfalfa and Clover Land—Fertile, rich in 
lime, phosphorus and potash; rolling, healthy, beaut! 
ful and cheap. The real Argentine of America fir 
livestock, and a good farming section also. Full infot - 
agg write McClure’s Good Lands Agency, Demop - 
ous, a. 

















Farm Sacrifice—100 Acres—Lime land, 15 acres san- 
dy, 75 cultivated; on pike, 2% miles county, seat; 5- 
room painted residence; 2 tenant houses; 25 bearing 





pecans; 50 acres bottom land; has grown 100 bushels 
corn acre; only $4,000; terms. Walter E. Barnes 
1023 First Natiofial, Birmingham, Ala. 

547 Acres Lime Land Plantation for Sale—$50 per 


Acre—330 acres bottom land, will grow 3% tons alfalfa 
per acre, 50 bushels corn, 60 bushels oats, 1 to 1% 
bales cotton without fertilizer. Alfalfa has been grown 
successfully on adjoining plantation for 4 years; 60 
acres loam second bottom; 157 acres hill/land, fairly 
well timbered; 10 tenant houses, all occupied; place 
well watered by creek on northern b: pundary, and small 
narrow lake in center of place, both of which form 
excellent outlet for drainage; 350 acres in cultivation; 
about 425 acres Suitable for cultivation. Place is $ 
miles east of L. & N. Railroad, at Snow Hill, Ala 
This land as good as the best in Alabama 
Abstract can be seen before purchasing. Will meet 
Prospective purchasers at Snow Hill, Alabama, with 
ear, Write J. T. Purefoy, Furman, Ala, Adminis - 
trator of the estate of Mrs. Sarah C. Greene 


FLORIDA 








Looking for Florida Real B state?— Home or Tnvest- 
ment? Write Dr. Fellows, Newburyport, Mass. May 
have what you are looking f 


For Sale—77-Acre Farm—Good land, 





on good road, 











Leon County, Fila., price $25 per acre. Address 
tordon Hart, Tallahassee, Fla. 
GEORGIA 
Farm for Sale—861 Acres—1% miles of good railroad 
town, good churches, goodschools; 20-horse farm open; 


balance timber; about 250 acres fenced with hog wire 
and in Bermu(a pasture, The rent for last month 
amounted to $125. Good dwelling; 10 tenant houses : 
barns and other outhouse ; big hay and wagon shed; 
6 mules, 10 head cattle, hogs, 3 wagons, 2 buggies 
binder, mower, grain Il, cultivator, and all farm 
tools; several tons of hay and corn for quick sale 
$25,000; $10,000 down, balance to suit, 6 per cent 
interest. Apply C. N. Humber, Leary, Ga. 


OTHER STATES 


The Chance of a Li fet ime to Buy om al 
Home Farm’’—Write ‘‘Brower,’”’ Mt. Airy, N. 

‘Want to Hear From Party Having ma for Sale— 
Give particulars and_ lowest price. John J. Black, 
108th St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 

Farm—283 Acres Land—3 miles of station, 2 miles 
of gravel road; good schools and churches; good dwell- 














“Country 
Cc. 














ing and barn; all fenced; reason for selling, other 
business. J. C. Barrett, Lauderdale, Miss. 
2,500-Acre Tract Timber Land in Western North 


Carolina—Consisting of oak, chestnut, basswood, hick 

ory, and other timbers; also 50.000 to 60,000 cor's ac id 
wood, bringing $11 per cord, and about 3,000 cords 
tan bark, bringing $22.50 per cord. The land is very 


finest grass land. Price $i6 per acre; or timber rights 
only, $11 per acre. Write, 7922 St. Charles Avenue, 
New Orleans, La. 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Saturday, November 27, 1920] 
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[ FARMER’S EXCHANGE | 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eee 

Wanted—Men and Women to » to lem Barber Trade— 
Tuition, $25. Students get half the receipts. Davis 
Barber College, 121% North 2ist St., Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Young man who can bud and care for 
pecan trees. assist in farm work. B. Cle- 
ments, 118 N. 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Wanted—A good farmer, or business man who wants 
to farm, as superintendent of 6-horse farm; 22 miles 
south of Birmingham, on L. & N. Railroad; good 
farm; ores Soames: some cattle and hogs. "Direct 
reply to T Siluria, Ala. 


SALESMEN 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample posage, free. Collette Mfg. "es Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, 

Sell Our Saaenieed Garden Seed—Earn —— 
premiums or cash commission. Order seed direct to- 
day; pay when sold. We trust you. Saas list 
free. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 



































WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





HEREFORDS 


A. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS | 
25 Head For Sale Cheap 


Qn account of my dairy business, cannot han- 
dle both dairy and beef cattle, and am offering 
my entire Herd of REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORD CATTLE at whatever price I can 
get. Herd consists of— 


1 } BULE, 
Il ¢ 


‘ows 
4 YEAR LING HEIFERS, 
2 HEIFER en 

2 YEARLING BULLS, and 

& BULL CALVE 
Some extra good seaheieeath in this herd and 
all young cattle. 
If interested, come and look them over, as 
you can buy them at a bargain. 


WM. JACKSON DONOVAN, GA, 


Johnson County. ical 











“4 























MISCELLANEOUS 


a for —~ copy White’s Beehive 
nan Tom White, Dub 


Benedict Commission Co., Box 847, New Orleans— 
Pure, cracked rice, clean, free of dirt, excellent for 
chicken and aos. feed, $2.25 per 100 Ibs. um 











For Sale—One Hammerless Charles Daly Shotgun— 
10-gauge Damascus barrels, cost. $150; a real bargain 
at $50. This gun will get the game. Irl P. Turney, 
Somerville, Ala. 


A Pen for Active Service—Made right to write right. 
Unequaled for writing, billing, ruling, manifolding or. 
pencil use. Price delivered: No. 1, $1.60; No. 2, 

; No. 13, $1.85; No. 16, $2.10." F. EB. Waiker, 
Flomaton, Ala. 


Spray Fruit Trees This Winter—With lime-sulphur 
to control San Jose Scale. We have it in concen- 
trated form, and by adding 9 gallons water to each 
gallon lime-sulphur you have a mixture that will kill 
scale and make fruit tre es healthy. Prices by express: 
1- genes ean, $1.25; 5-gallon can, $5. Name express 
office Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Opportunity for Man of Family—To buy half inter- 





in 
- 

















est in dairy equipment and herd. Money maker. 
$1,500 cash required. Business established. Address 
Robert Schwartz, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FEED 





600 50-Ib. Sacks Weevil Damaged Black-eyed Peas— 
High in protein. Mix with corn for fine. hog feed. 
3 cents, per pound, f.o.b. Birmingham. Spurgeon & 
Dozier Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


FRUIT 


Crarigns. Sraperts, and All Kinds of Citrus Fruit— 
Fresh to you, direct from our grees: large boxes con- 






































tain about 200 oranges, $5; I boxes, $3; quasar 
boxes, $1.75 2-peck size te $10, A for me 
8. Reference, any bank here. J. Tay ior, 934 
Twiggs St., Tampa, Fla. 
MUSICAL 
Do. You Like Good Music?—Your collection is in- 
complete without that latest March-Song ‘‘Alabama 
s0yS *rice 20c. Write Music Dept., Box 628, 
Birmin gham, Ala. 
SYRUP 

Pure Louisiana Cc ane Syrup—$7.50 a case of six 10- 
pound cans H. Kilpatrick, Washington, La 

For aleoifure Ge ry ia sag Cane Syrup—New 
rop, extra quality, in 35-¢ ew cypress D ssphsaes 
$1 gallon, FF. Ratliff & Son, “Blackshear . a 

A-1 Quality of Pure Georgia Cane ee new 
cypresy barrels of 35 gallons each, Ss $1 per gallon, 
freight paid; Nov. and Dec. delivery. $5 cash per 
barrel with order WwW. W. Williams, Pavo, Ga. 

For Sale—Pure, New_ Ribbon Cane Syrup—Grown 


and made in Escambia County, Ala., finest cane-grow- 
ing belt in the country. Price $7 per case of six 10-1, 
cans, f.o.b, cars, Atmore, Ala., cash with order. Hy 
W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 








| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK) 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Penne 


|_—_DUROC-JERSEYS— 


800 Head in Herd on an Exelusive Hog Farm. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS. 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGG6, both sexes. 


Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
one to a carload, oe right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. WRITE US. 


| SarNKLaV DUROC FARM, 





Brinkley, Ark. 














DUROCS—_ Real Fancy DUROCS Cheap —DUROCS 

Registered Pigs, all ages, with great length, height, 

depth, strength, style, trim, color, vigor, and producing 

ability; from prolific 600-Ib. sows and 800-Ib. Defender 

and Scissors boars; $15 up. Big litters. Bargain. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

KENWOOD FARM, HENDERSON, TENN. 


PUREBRED DUROC-JERSEY woes —100 
Closing Out at Farmers’ Pri 


Several Grandsons and Granddaughters wy SCISSORS, 
weight 150 to 200 pounds. 


PRICE—BOARS, $35; GILTS, $50. 
CEDAR GROVE FARM, BARNWELL, 8S. C, 


scatin idianseiingt OT na ai a ai 
Pigs, Shoats— 0. I. C. -Boars, Sows 


o. HOGS of the highest besetting, s special prices. 


Pigs, Ce weighing from 50 to ce 
Boars and Bred Sows. State Pair ae “winners. 


W. 1. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


{ BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
Sired by 
MEADOWMERE PRIMUS 


Grand Champion of Georgia State 

Fair, Macon, Ga., 1919. 
A number of Bred and Open Gilts, 
and 2 exceptionally good young 
Boars. All of royal breeding, im- 
muned and priced right. Come 
and see them or write us your 
wants. 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 





ic0— 




















Haddock, 
Es 


Georgia. J 














HOLSTEINS 








Long-Lived Purebred HOLSTEIN 


Cows 


Leave out of consideration the 
greater direct cash return and Hol- 
steins are still the best investment you 
can make. Great strength and con- 
qtitutional vigor make the typical Hol- 
stein long-lived, free from disease and 
sure to produce many healthy calves. 
A thirteen-year-old Holstein owned by 
the Kansas Agricultural College fin- 
ished a year’s record of 15,773 pounds 
of milk and 513 pounds (of butterfat. 
This record indicates the dollars and 
cents value of Holstein vitality. 
Send for free Illustrated Booklets. 
They contain valuable information for 
every dairyman. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
180 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Rn on ne 
HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEINS 


500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 
We have been forced by demand to enlarge 























a 


our farm and office force. We are now in 

position to give immediate service 

20 pad NG COWS—Due to freshen by first 
of year. Price $2 200 and u 

A NIC EB SUPPLY OF YOU NG HEIFERS— 


From $100 to $150. 

4 BULLY GOOD BUNCH 4 BULLS—Ready 
for service; at $75 to $15¢ 

All stock registered and o- aol furnished at 


sale. 
CAPTAIN POSCH HOMESTEAD No. 253461, 
the highest yearly record bull of the South, 
heads our herd; he also. was winner in the 
show ring at our State Fair, in a very sttong 
ring of Wisconsin bulls. 

WRITE US YOUR WANTS—And we will give 

. Satisfaction, 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 

BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY. 





























SHORTHORNS 








SHORTHORNS 


Our Herd Is Headed by 
IMPORTED MORSEBY O D C 


He is a straight Rosewood and Duthrie 
bred on both sides. We have for salé a 
number of young bulls and heifers. They 
are splendid individuals in good condi- 
tion and priced right. Come and see 
them or write us your wants. 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 
Haddock, Georgia. : 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Kentucky Saddle Horses and Jacks 


Breeders and Exporters of Fine Kentucky Saddle 
Stallions, Mares and Geldings. 8 Mares and 
Geldings, thoroughly broke and ready for imme- 
diate use. 10 Teams of Percheron Mares, bred. 
Big Bone Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. A splendid 
lot of stock to select from. Write us describing 
your wants. 


THE COOK FARMS, 


‘Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


Special Prices on 10 Bred Cows and with calves at 
foot; Open Heifers and Bulls, 6 to 24 months of age. 
Federal tested and priced according to cotton. 


W. R. MOORMAN & SON, GLEN DEAN, KY. 
GOATS 


Pure Blood Angora Goats for Sale 


My Entire Herd of Pere Blood Angora Goats for Sale 





LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Sire: 


Gamboge’s Fancy Majesty 


SUNNY REACH FARM, 





For Sale-MAJESTY’S BROADLAND’S PRIDE 179702-For Sale 
Line-bred Majesty Bull, Grandson of Sybil’s Gamboge 


Born December 17, 1919. 


Ist Prize Senior Bull Calf, Connecticut State Fair, 1920, and 
Ist Prize Senior Bull Calf, Eastern States Exposition, 1920. 


His dam has a record of 10,731 tbs. milk, 666.86 tbs. butter 


at 5 years 3 months. 


C. F. STURHAHN, Owner. 


Dam: 


Broadland’s Gamboge Pride 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
GEO. MURPHY, Supt. 




















THE PROFIT BREED 


Jee RSEYS produce the best milk earlier, longer and most econom- 
ically. They thrive underall conditions, arealways W illing to work, 
and breed true to type. Jerseys save you many years in building a 


profitable dairy herd. 


Ask the Jersey Information Bureau for any cow information you 
want and also for “Jersey Facts” and “The Key to Dairy Profits. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
326-A West 23rd St., New York 
_, An Institution for the Benefit of Every Jersey Owner 





ow Be 


They raise dig families, Hardy, 
easy-feeding, quick maturing. 
That iswhy Duroc-Jerseystoday 
outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of a//the 
hogs marketed in 1918, 51 percent 
were Durco-Jerseys. 





weit Fos Fico by ths largest sing poco’ -JERSEY HOGS ARE 
ty t of hog raisers 
170 ~—PE 





EROELEARLES 


THE NATIONAL ‘DUROC-JERSEY RE RECORD mittee 


association fin the wi 
everywhere, 














Hampshires—The Farmer’s Favorite Hog 
Hampshires 
farmer’s favorite hog of the South. 
to put on gains on the most economical basis has 
given them the name—The most profitable hog. 
WE HAVE HAMPSHIRES FOR SALE AT ALL TIMPS. 


WITHLACOOCHEE. FARM, 


reputations — The 
Their ability 


have won the 


SOW SALE—MARCH 4, 1921. 


HAHIRA, GA, 











JERSEY BULLS———— Ready for Service 
Out of High-producing Dams. 


KING PHARR, 


JERSEY BULLS———— Write for Prices 


JERSEY BULLS 





CATHERINE, ALA. 
JERSEY BULLS 




















What’s the Matter With Goodridge-Mattingly & Co.?—Nothing! 


One of the oldest and largest livestock commsission firms in the South. A pioneer 
you know us you know we are all right. 


in the Montgomery section, 
not know us, it is not our fault. 


We invite you to exchange ideas on your livestock problems. 
Montgomery, your most natural market. 


GOODRIDGE-MATTINGLY & CO:, Union Stock Yards, Montgomery, Alabama. 


If_ you do, 


Write or wire us any time. 

















preference to any other 
the several markets, 


a double advantage. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, 


that such is the 
beef that experience tradesmen recognize and demand. 
The extra weight of the SHORTHORN combined with this quality gives the grower 


IT’ PAYS TO GROW SHORTHORN BEEF 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THEY REQUIRE SHORTHORN BEEF 


Do you know that there is an extens 
If not, you will find 


ensive trade Aa requires SHORTHORN beef in 
, upon a study of the situation at 
case. There is a quality in SHORTHORN 


Chicago, Ht. 








LIVESTOCK ADVERTISERS 
Advertise your livestock in The Progres- 


sive Farmer and you will reach the real live- 
stock buyers. 
farmers in the South and are the ones who 
buy purebred livestock, Try them. 


Our readers are the best 


LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 
Write at once. 
The Progressive Farmer Company 





argain. 
ES, $15 and 4 “SUCKS, $80 and u 
Par G. PULLIAM. AM. Vropricter AN gaa FARM, 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Right here in Boston—the world’s greatest sho market—atives are 


us,—the oldest and 
tunity to save from 
remarkable shoe valoes. 


Army Work Shoes. Com 





*3 


oy 


et the profits of the 


acture. You can 
1 factory to 


argest house selling 
$3 to $6-on your 
Send us your order 


World’s Greatest Guaranteed 
Work Shoe Value 


This super-quality Army Work Shoe 
is built’ so solid full of Wear and so 
chock-full of comfort that we abso- 
» Ilutely guafantee it to be the greatest 
work shoe value in the world! Built on 
honor. Guaranteed to save you $3 or your 
money. back including postage.° 
Direct on Approval 
Just state your size—the coupon or a postal 
card will ie Your shoes will come at once, 
direct to you from the world shoe market. 
Pay postman only for these genuine 
e them with the 
best $8 value in America. 
Your money back if you 
want it—it costs nothin 
to. try. These wonder: 
shoes alone must con- 
¥ince you or no sale. 
end for at least one pair 


ER —= — 
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TGHIZDOUBE 


-. Women’s Fleece Lined Winter Boots 
j = Cold ‘days are coming, weather prophets 
‘predict another hard winter. No need to 
~ suffer. any longer from cold feet. These 
wonderful boots lined with genuine soft, 
» warm lambs wool are just the things for 
zero mornings. You cannot afford to 
be. without a pair. Women everywhere 
have learned to praise their blessed 
warmth and @gnduring strength, Only 
$3.98 direct to 
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Men’s Moosehide 
Socks 
Six pairs of these wonder- 
ful, heavy long-wear socks 
only $1.49. Another big bar- 
gain for you. Heel, toe and 
sole feinforced.. Wear like 
iron. Real enemies 
darning basket. Bi 
Me to NR, Ord 
ik sen ee ae acter ee ears 
. aoe Se See Sra A doa Only $1.49 
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Boston Mail Order House, i 
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“Winterwarm” Gray 
Pe.” Flanael Shirts © 


shirts. 
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Gent éinen -—Stig the following guaranteed 
ii@rchandise on approval. My money back if I 


~ tit. I risk nothing. 

Ladies’ Comfort 

Shoe... : 
Size... 


ether eeee 


Oo 


$3.93 


LADIES' BEAUTIFUL DRESS BROGUES 


Dull Black, Low 
C) x m 


Bith Dark Tan, - 
Low Heel $496. . OO GL oMeel . 4,-2.5. 


sence + » 


Rich Dark T 


an, 
High Heel ... $4.99 $4,98 


O32". Oe 


He sure to state your siee. . 6.4.6... es cee er encsaveres 


Oh. Stas, 
sik Poplin Skirt $3.87 

ME cdeecstecce 
a ere 
Skirt and Waist $5.50 
Skirt Size.. : 





sae LS 


you. Order téday.~’ 


os i So BR eh ge De 


Mat once. Order your size 
EES Mat our risk. 

Beautiful White V ole Waist 
This waist is one of the most popular 
designs brought out in a long time. 
Large collar, elaborately embroidered 
and edged with Valenciennes lase, tucks 
and hemstitching trim the front. One 

of the most beautiful waists 
you have ever seen. Sizes 36 
‘ to 56, (sizes from 46 to 56, 35 
cents extra) white only. Mark 
your size on the coupon now. 


Price of Waist $1.98 


Alone 


Susquehanna Silk 
Poplin Skirt Black, 
Blue or Taupe 


Never before has 
so staunch and fine 
quality of silk pop- 
lin been offered at 
this amazing price. 
» Rich glossy lustre. 
Two convenient 
pockets trimmed 
with self material 
tabs’ and. neat 
buckles. Sizes 

to 40 (sizes 33 4o 
40, 35 cents extra). 
State size and color 
below, and mail 
coupon. 


Price of Skirt 
Alone $3.87 


stunning sty? 
this bar- 


\ SEND NO MONEY! 


ices Smashed in Boston 


consumer 
m’t send one cent. 










wholesale below the 
ber by aimed 


yw ordering direct from 


amaz oppor - 
You will never gehin tnd such 


Extra Hi-Cut Storm Husky 
As sturdy as the hills, as com- 
fortable.as an old slipper, built 
like a battleship, as near water- 
proof as a shoe can be, this 
wonderful shoe represents the 
greatest storm shoe value we 
have ever seen. No need to 
sacrifice comfort to get @ 
rugged, long-wearing shoe 
Double oak-leather 
soles and heels, 
Specially tanned to 
exclude acids. 
Smoothly finished inside and ready for anything on 
the outside. Shipped at our risk direct to you, Oaly 
$5.80 on arrival. $9.85 for Extra Hi-Cut. 
















“The easiest shoe in the 
world for tender feet.” 
Here’s comfort combined 

with stylish appeyrance, sel- 
dom seen in Nurses’ Comfort 
hoes. Smooth soft, service- 
able leather, fashioned on Na- 
ture’s own last. Cushion inner 
soles,, walk-easy rubber heels, soft 
pliable leather, make this an ideal 
shoe for indoor use. Let your 
feet tell you their value, at 

our expense, Direct to you 

on approval. 

Genuine Nurses’ Comfort 

Shoo, only $3.98 on ar- 

rival. 


+5 
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This is your opportunity to get © 
the pick of the best shoes made, §~ 
all fresh and new. 


Your order should include at least one 
pair of these splendid “Boston 
Beauty” dress shoes." When other 
stores were selling these shoes 
for ‘ Our price is now 
only $4.49. Beauty and long 
, wear combined in 
this amazing yal- 
ue. The same 
shoe in tan for 
3.49. If you can 
match it for $8, 
return at our 
exper se. 


Only $4.49 






Ladies’ Beautiful Dress Brogués in Black or Tan 


Four choice of four beautiful 


from the 


les direct to you 
Cet? ae Pate 
ject uppers an ear- 


d real w 


proof soles. Wi 


send 
T 


and fi le ie oe. 
High heels have plain tip, W 
our. pair -on 


approval. 


y' DP 

he sioes alone will peeve that 
the newest styles, the t qual- 
ties, and it values 
are 0! 
from the World’s Shoe 


the 
arket, 


Just Send 


gether. Mark your 
size on the coupon 
and order now. 


| 
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HOW TO ORDER 


We ship our goods at our ex- 
pense and our risk, and Subject 
to Your Approval. Simply give 
full address, mention the mer- 
chandise you want and state 
sizes. Pay. postman for shoes 
and postage on arrival. 
__ Every penny will be refunded 
if you are not delighted with 
your ptirchase. f 

If you send remittance with 
~your order: we will pay the post- 
age. 

Our guarantee coyers every- 
thing we sell and protects you 

ully. 

Postage Is Paid If Money 
Ts Sent With Order. 





Coupon 
Not a Penny in Advance 
Your choice will be shipped at 
8 ether you want 


once. ew ir 
. ‘ rich dark Tan or dull 
P whether you 


Black, 
prefer a b 


or heel. Pay postman 
$4.98 for these ‘beautiful shoes 
when they 

them with any $10 value. 
member, we are the oldest and 


ve. 





